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The New England Approval 


From reviews of “ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST” 
in The Boston Evening Transcript and The Hartford Courant 


“In the teaching of history and 
in the writing of history for teaching, 
Dr. Elson has had much _ experi- 
ence. .. . He has here endeavored 
to ‘present the history of the world 
in a single volume and to make the 
story at the same time attractive 


and useful to young readers.’ To: 


present all this condensed data in a 


way that will interest young’ folks of 


high school age is a great problem. 


Dr. Elson has gone a long way. > 


toward solving it. 


“It should be the teaching writer’s |} 


great object—beyond correctness of 
statement—to make the student love 
history, not dislike it. This object 
has not been lost sight of by Dr. 
Elson.’”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“President Elson has made an 
admirable condensation of an over- 
whelmingly wide-reaching subject; 
primarily intended as a textbook, this 
history is planned with real imagina- 
tive intelligence for that purpose. 


“The focusing and fusing of the 
great eras and events in the long his- 
tory of the development of civilization 


throughout the world is managed by 


President Elson with a breadth of 


“view, anda sympathetic insight into 


a most complicated and difficult 
problem which deserves high praise, 
and heartily expressed appreciation. 


“This should prove one of the 
most inspiring and valuable _ of 
modern textbooks of history. —The 
Hartford Courant. 


ELSON’S. MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 


By ‘Henry W. ELson, A. M., Litt.D., President of Thiel College, 


Greenville, Pa., Formerly roledser of History, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


- ONE OR TWO VOLUMES 4 


_¢~AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Richly Illustrated 765 Pages 
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<Meets Every Requirement fer 1922 


Our United States 


cA United States{ History for 
Seventh and Bighth Grades 


comecsts Goo story of our mtioma! life with the 
rest of the world. 


fordign relations of the United Skates. 
Gives cauch attanting to social aad economic history. 
Places due emphasis on history since 1865. 


Provides a sane and commonsense treatment of great 
problems of capital aad labor. 
Bmploys thaguage which is direct, simple, and easily 
cosaprehended by the pupil. 
Prepares the citizens of tomorrow for a better un- 


derotmading of the gast and a larger, clearer 
vision of Gee future. ‘ 


pages. Also published two 
vohunes. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Divine Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri 

Troaslated by 
MELVILL® Best ANDERSON 
A line-for-line version in the meter of the 
original. 


This clear, satural and vivid rendering com- 
bines great poetic beauty with scholarly fidelity 
to both the epirit and form of the original and 
Tetains in unique measure the simplicity and 
directness of Dante. 


Marginal notes that serve as suggestive guides 
to the reader, an introduction, and illustrations 
of coats-of-arms referred to in the poem add to 
the value of the translation. 


Price $4.00 
« A limited, autographed edition also issued. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Now York. £163 Prairie Avenne, Chieage 
Albeo Dallas, Atdeata, Gan Fransices, Portland, and Manfia 


East meets West on Common Ground 


ROBINSON—BREASTED—SMITH’S 


General History of Europe 


Keio University, Tokyo, has adopted for the first year of the 
Preparatory Conrse this story of man from earliest times to the present. 
The book is unique in devoting half its epace to the last three centuries 
and nearly a fourth to the last fifty years. It is concrete, vivid, full of 
| local color and action. A one-year course. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Also published in two velumes 


Europe Befers the Eighteenth Century 
Recent European History 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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Educational News 


IDENTIFICATION CERTIFICATES 


Superintendeits and others who expect to at- 
tend the Department of Superintendence meet- 
ing in Chicago are reminded that in order to ob- 
tain the reduced fare for the round trip, it is 
necessary io obtain an Identification Certificate 
showing membership in the N. E. A., which must 
be surrendered to the ticket agent. The regu- 
lar N. E. A. membership card is not sufficient. 
The special Identication Certificates are issued 
by the State Director of the N. E. A. 

The special party to the convention which is 
being arranged by the Educational Salesmen’s 
Association bids fair to be a great success. Al- 
ready seventy or more have enrolled, and there 


is every indication that there will be at least 


four special cars. The lists close February 18. 
F. L. V. Spaulding, care of Milton Bradley 
Company, 120 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., 
has the lists in charge. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING 


Enough is now known to make a prophecy 
entirely safe. There will be the best attend- 
ance upon the Chicago program that has ever 
been upon any meeting in mid-winter. 

It will be the most professionally profitable 
meeting that has been held. 


There are many reasons for this. Of course 
the fact that it will be a Superintendents’ meet- 
ing from the business standpoint eliminates all 
Nationai Education Association politics, and the 
Reorganization of the National Education As- 
sociation, of itself, will eliminate all objection- 
able political features. 

The fact that the twenty affiliated associations 
are at Chicago by courtesy has assured real pro- 
grams by these organizations. There has never 
been a mid-winter meeting in which some of the 
fifty-seven societies announced were without 
an officer present. Every association that has a 
meeting at Chicago will have a real meeting. 


RURAL SCHOOL PROGRAM AT CHICAGO 


The Rural School Program at Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 27-March 2, is the best we have ever seen. 
It is so broad, so clearly defined, so free from ir- 
ritations and so full of inspirations that it will 
be worth while for every one at the Chicago 
meeting to get in touch with it. 

This is the third program prepared in summer 
or winter tor “The Department of Rural Edu- 
cation.” There used to be several societies, as- 
sociations, and committees holding meetings at 
both the summer and winter meeting in the in- 
terest of rural schools. These have been 
amaigamated into a “Department of Rural Edu- 
cation,” and this is the first time that all of the 
others have wholly ceased to try to function. 

With Ernest Burnham as president, J. C. Muer- 
man as vice-president and Mabel Carney as sec- 
retary the “Department of Rural Education” 
has a combined leadership that could not be sur- 
passed. 

The program presented at three general ses- 
sions and five section meetings has forty-five of 
the real leaders in the Rural School movement 
in the United States. It is really a wonderful 
feast that Messrs. Burnham and Muerman and 
Mabel Carney offer for the Chicago meeting. 
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CHICAGO MESSAGES 


The Chicago programs are to be professional 
messages in an unusual sense. First of all the 
educational atmosphere demands messages as 
never before. There are more real issues than 
ever before. The school world will not listen to 
gush, will not give heed to knockers. The de- 
mand is for messages and it will get them at 
Chicago. 


The excitement over the length of the skirts 
of women teachers is often comedy, sometimes 
tragedy. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT CHICAGO 


E. Dana Calkins, manager of the National 
Physical Education Service of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, has 
planned to hold the Fifth Annual Conference of 
Physical Education at Chicago on Tuesday af- 
ternocn, February 28. This will be one of the 
vital subjects up for discussion at Chicago. 

Physical Education has the right of way in 
all progressive education today. The wonder 
is that educators have been so slow to avail 
themselves of the intellectual benefits of physical 
education. The four previous conferences have 
been eminently successful. The program for 
Chicago is exceptionally promising. Will C. 
Wood, who has a star place on the program, is 
a star actor on any program. 
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THE ARDMORE SCHEME 


Superintendent C. W. Richards is always uti- 
lizing every opportunity to put across some 
really worth while educational scheme. For 
Education Week Mr. Richards had the press ot 
the city of Ardmore, Oklahoma, run some un- 
usual article every day to attract attention to the 
significance of the schools. 

On the last day of Education Week every daily 
paper in the city ran the following advertisement 
on the iront page with a_ heading across the 
page 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR SALE. 

We are authorized to offer for sale the Ardmore public 
school system, which has buildings and grounds and 
equipment worth $750,000.00. 100 teachers, all-the-year- 
round schools, a Department of Educational Research and 
Guidance that has attracted attention all over the coun- 
try because of its efficiency, a supervisor of music, a su- 
pervisor of drawing, a supervisor of penmanship and a 
supervisor of grades; that has Junior and Senior High 
Schools organized in such a way as to give every child 
the kind of work for which he or she is particularly 
fitted; that has a modern cafeteria; that has a sheet metal 
department; mechanical drawing; bench work, lathe work, 
machine work; domestic science, domestic arts, home deco- 
ration, a complete commercial course, a fully equipped 
printing plant, a coach of athletics’ and physical training 


_ who devotes all his time to the work and a football team 


which is one of the best in the country- 

But this school system is costing the taxpayers of Ard- 
more more than $200,000 a year. Possibly it is better to 
leave this $11.00 in each individual’s pocket in the city, 
and dispose of the school system. Therefore, we are 
authorized to offer this school system for sale to the migh- 
est and best bidder, so that Ardmore may have the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining which way she would be better off, 
with or without a public school system. There are 3,700 
children being educated in these schools every day. 

Nothing has ever attracted so much attention 
to the value of the schools as did the climax of 
Education Week in Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

A trustee in an Ohio township said: “The 
teacher’s skirt is too short,” and she resigned 
because “the trustee’s mind is too narrow.” 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1928. 


| February 16, 1922 
MICHIGAN’S LEADERSHIP 


Michigan certainly leads the country in es- 
tablishing an annual Physical Education School 
which met this year at Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
as guests of Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, who en- 
tertained 150 guests, December 21 and 22. 

Dr. Kellogg has entered heart and soul into 
the promotion of Public Physical Education as 
a means of promoting the betterment of the race 
mentally and morally as well as physically. Gov- 
ernor Alexander J. Groesbeck stands back of 
State Superintendent Thomas E. Johnson in his. 
purpose to continue the wonderfully efficient 
physical education work established two years. 
ago. Governor Groesbeck invited to the Battle 
Creek Conference the governors of the other 
twenty-seven state that have mandatory Physi- 
cal Education laws. Thirteen governors were im 
attendance. 

State Superintendent Thomas E. Johnson is. 
one of America’s foremost leaders in all pro- 
gressive educational activities and he places. 
Physical Education first in the extra-curricula 
activities. 

The elegant printed illustrated program of 
seventy-two pages was furnished by A. G. 
Spaulding and Bros., and it was literally the 
best ever for such an event. Dr. W. S. Small, 
United States Bureau of Education, was chair- 
men of the conference. 
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A MENTAL BUDGET 


Superintendent Peter A. Mortensen of Chi- 
cago said one of the best things of the season at 
the Madill Junior high school of Chicago re- 
centiv: “Students need a Mental Budget. It 
should consist of the things a student wishes to 
accomplish, and should be made up in order that 
there shall always be a definite program in mind. 

“Scattered efforts do not bring resuits. 

“The drifter, the student without ultimate ob- 
jects, will never accomplish much.” 

Here are four sentences that furnish a vivid 
educational message. Mr. Mortensen’s phenom- 
enal success—for it is nothing less than phenom- 
enal for a man to handle the complex school 
affairs of a city with three million people, the 
most heterogeneous group of people in 
any one city in the world, as skilfully and ad- 
vantageously as Mr. Mortensen has handled the 
school aflairs of Chicago,—is due to the fact 
that he administers on a budget plan. 

Untrained as a psychologist Mr. Mortensen: 
puts as much psychology in action as any edu- 
cator we know. That is a thrilling sentence for 
the Junior high schools of today: “Students need’ 
a Mental Budget.” 
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SOUNDS LIKE SHAWKEY 


_[We quote from the January circular letter of M. P- 

Shawkey to the 140 teachers of Bluefield, West Virginia.J 
January 21, 1922. 

Our third general teachers’ meeting was held 

last Saturday. The announcement did not carry 

the word “important.” We hold no other kind. 
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Eight out of 100 city teachers were unreported. 
Twenty out of forty rural teachers did ‘not ans- 
were roll call. The weather was bad. But if 
those who came could come, why could those 
who were absent not come? 

It is conceivable that a teacher may doa 
splendid year’s work and not attend a single 
teachers’ meeting, but could the rest of us just 
do as well as if that teacher had attended the 
meetings? 

Teaching school is a very high-class profes- 
sion, a big job. It cannot be practiced as a 
side-line. Most persons who do justice to the 
day’s work in teaching will have little margin of 
time or energy left for side interests and no in- 
terests should be allowed to side-track the 
teaching interests. The usual wear and tear of 
the day’s work is so great that everyone en- 
gaged in the work needs the building-up service 
of the teachers’ meeting, of proper recreation 
and ot some outdoor sports. 

It is now mid-year,—a good time to ask your- 
self: “Am I 100 per cent. fit, 100 per cent. on the 
job and getting 100 per cent. satisfaction out of 
it? Nor must we overlook the “fun” of teach- 
ing. 

Winter days are a little better for real work 
than the warmer days of spring. Let us mak: 
hay while the snow flies. 


NO APOLOGY 

We have had two critical questions regarding 
our editorial on the T. C. U. We not only have 
no apology to offer but we would like to em- 
phasize our appreciation because of an experi- 
ence of one of our subscribers who owns up to 
the fact that she did not like to have us say as 
much as we said. It looked like editorial 
propeganda to her. 

She was stepping between two automobiles to 
the sidewalk and one of them backed and 
knocked her down and she says that the oniv 
thing she thought of as she was falling was: 
“Why didn’t I join the T. C. U.?” 

The chances are probably 99 to a 100 or 999 to 
1,000 that you will never cash in on the T. C. U, 
We certainly hope so, but if you are the one, 
whether it be one in 100 or one in 1,000, it is 
mighty handy. 

Our enthusiasm began when a friend of ours 
received $262 from the T. C. U. and that same 
friend has since then met with another accident. 
He has come into the game twice in his 100 or 


1,000. it has never paid me a penny. I hope 
it never will. 
HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
The intensifying of public school interests 


multiplies and complicates social problems. 

In a small high school the students are pri- 
marily scholastic, but when you greatly increase 
the enrollment the increase is largely of those 
who are: interested in only a few features of the 
high school. The new girls are less likely to be 
prudish, and the new boys less likely to be 
bookish. 
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{f it is desirable to reach those who are non- 
scholarly it is impractical to demand that these 
have the costumes and customs of the scholarly. 
This makes it impossible to run the new high 
school on all the old high school rules and 
regulations. 

All along the line we hear of wars and rumors 
of wars between the administration and the so- 
cially alert. For instance, in a city of 4,000 
population the high school has had a hustling 
increase. It has been socially interesting. 

The drama class has been highly popular and 
the class gave a school play which captured the 
community and the enterprising young people 
saw a chance to make some money for a non- 
school cause by repeating the school play in the 
Methodist Church hall and had sold 100 tickets 
without trying. 

When the administration realized what was 
really being done it was called off and the ticket 
money had to be returned. 

Naturally it was the “talk of the town,” and 
presents “a problem.” 
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MEMBERSHIP IN N. E. A. 


The membership in the National Education 
Association in proportion to the State popula- 
tion on January 1, 1922: Utah is first, Nevada 
second, Colorado third, Wyoming fourth, Ari- 
zona fifth, Iowa sixth, California seventh, 
Washington eighth, Hawaii ninth, Wisconsin 
tenth, Maine eleventh, Nebraska twelfth. Nat- 
uraily the states with slight population lead. 

The Pacific Coast leads the Atlantic Coast. 

Maine leads the Atlantic Coast. Wisconsin 
ten; Nebraska twelve; Michigan fourteen; 
illinois fifteen; Ohio sixteen, and South Da- 
kota eighteen, loom large. 


PLATOON SYSTEM AT CHICAGO 


An illustration of United States Commissioner 
Tigert’s up-to-the-minute enterprise is the Con- 
ference on the Platoon Plan of Work-Study- 
Play, morning and afternoon, at Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, February 27. Dr. Tigert says: “This 
is not a propaganda but a technical conference 
on methods of organizing schools on the Work- 
Study-Play or Platoon Plan, so that only those 
who have expressed some interest in it are in- 
vited to attend.” 

We are quite sure that under that limitation, 
even, every school man and woman is really in- 
vited to attend the Hotel Morrison meeting. 
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BOSTON SCHOOLS 


‘The Boston School Board has struck a new 
vein in the naming of schools. At a recent 
meeting they voted these names: Daniel Web- 
ster and Theodore Roosevelt, statesmen; Henry 
L. Higginson, notable Bostonian of high 
character and achievement; Frank V. Thomp- 
son, fine example of American citizen and edu- 
cator. 
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OHIO AT HIGH SPEED 


Ohio is a state of cities, of industrial centres. 
There 1s one city of near a million population, 
another of near a half million, three of near a 
quarter of a million, and two others above 
100,000. These seven cities have a population 
of near two and a half million. 

There are ten other cities of more than 25,000 
each, totaling near 450,000. There are fourteen 
others with moré than 10,000, totaling 200,000, 
and forty others of more than 5,000, totaling 
268,000. 

Ohio las seventy-two cities with more than 
three and a quarter million people, or 56 per 
cent. of the people of the state. There are sixty 
others of more than 2,000 population, averaging 
2,500, totaling 150,000. In all there are 300 cities 
and towns of more than 1,000 population. 

Of the cighty-eight counties in Ohio none has 
fewer than 13,000 population. California has 
twenty-one counties with fewer than 13,000 
population. Colorado has forty-six counties 
with fewer than 13,000 and only fourteen with 
more; Georgia has Sixty counties with fewer 
then 13,000; Iilinois has eight; Indiana eight; 
Iowa ten; Kansas forty-seven; Kentucky forty- 
two; all of which shows how little real country 
life there is in Ohio. 

There is no home in Ohio that is sixty miles 
from a metropolis like Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, or Toledo. 

Ohio has the longest good navigable river 
boundary of any state in the union and a highly 
importaut lake coast. 

No other inland state has anything to com- 
pare with the range of shipping possibilities 
east and west, north and south. 

But Ohio’s great asset is its relation to the 
great railroad lines. There are five of the big 
railway systems of the nation connecting New 
York and Chicago, New York and St. Louis 
crossing Ohio. 

Great railway systems from Washington and 
Norfolk, Virginia, to Chicago, and great rail- 
ways systems from Florida, Georgia, and New 
Orleans to Chicago cross Ohio. 

‘There is no home in Ohio that is not near 
some one of the ten great national railroads and 
most of them are near two or more of these 
railroads. Ohio has extended boundary on 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Michigan. 

No state has a wider range of climate for 
agricultural activities or better conditions for 
raising live stock.- 

But above all other assets is the vigor and 
vitality of the personality of the leaders of 
Ohio. ‘The influence in national politics is too 
well known to justify repetition, but no one 
seems to appreciate the extent to which Ohio 
has produced leaders in various industrial, com- 
mercial, literary and educational activities. 


There are 115 cities and towns that have pro- 
duced national leaders. 

Taking “Who's Who” as our guide, and there 
is no other, one in thirteen of all the leaders of 
America were born in Ohio. 

The present residence of the leaders of the 
couitry gives Ohio sixth place, being led only by 
New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania 
and California. 

Ohio tias always played an important part in 
all religious activities. The early settlers were 
religionists, and Christian colleges are numer- 


ous, Marietta and Oberlin set a pace for the 


religious activities west of the Alleghanies and 
there are twenty-five colleges and universities 
in the siate. 

In nothing has Ohio had greater distinction 
than in the public schools. The big cities are big 
in educational activities. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Toledo and Dayton have had national 
prominence for the best of progressive plans. 

Of the other cities nearly every one is break- 
ing some record in educational advancement, It 
makes slight difference where one touches Ohio 
he is likely to find something well worth magni- 
fying. We have recently had occasion to ap- 
preciate the remarkable efficiency of the School 
of Education of Cleveland, where Ambrose L.. 
Suhrie has a host of ardent teacher-students for 
ten months of the year and a larger host of 
student-teachers for eight weeks in the summer. 

At Xenia we found a small city thrilled with 
the best of the latest and latest of the best in 
all sorts and kinds of improvement in buildings, 
in equipment, in program and in personality un- 
der the ieadership of Superintendent Charles A. 
Waltz, who puts as much thought, skill and time 
into the direction of the schools of a city of ten 
thousand people as would be required by a city 
of a hundred thousand. We have known Xenia 
for a third of a century, which made it interest- 
ing to see it in its up-to-date activities. 

The biggest thing we have seen anywhere in 
mere than one year was in Cuyahoga county, 
but of this we have already spoken at some 
length, although at not a tenth part as great 
length as the county deserves. For a combina- 
tion of efficiency in expert supervision and for 
public sentiment in suburban rural communities 
we would not know where to turn for a better 
demonstration of progress than in Cuyahoga 
County. : 

At Kent Normal School we saw teacher prep- 
aration at high speed with danger signals at 
every junction point where there is liability to 
switch on to an unimportant side line. It is 
high art to be able to run a course of teacher 


training on a “limited” schedule and avoid col- 


lision with pokey professional freight trains, but 
President John E. McGilvrey seems to be the 
master of that art. 
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THE OBSERVANCE OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


Toledo, Ohio 


The beautiful custom of publicly observing 
the birthday of Washington began with the birth 
of the nation. 

It was a group of Philadelphians, who called 
themseives “Adopted Sons of Pennsylvania,” 
who first celebrated Washington’s birthday. 
They were Irishmen and former subjects of 
George the Third of England. The practice by 
which Iebruary 22 became an occasion of pa- 
triotic joy in the earliest days of our Republic 
was only a_ transference to His Excellency 
George Washington of the natal honors which 
had been previously bestowed upon His Majesty, 
George the Third, in the days of loyalty by Brit- 
ish subjects. 

Honors and homage appropriate to heroes 
were the features of the early observance of 
Washington’s birthday. All business was sus- 
pended and the entire Republic joined in the 


festai occasion. Philadelphia was then the seat 


of our National Government and naturally the 
scene of the greatest demonstration. 

There was firing of cannon at sunrise and at 
noon. Hells were rung. Flags were displayed 
on public and on private buildings. The mili- 
tary, industrial and civic bodies paraded. 

The President received calls of congratulation 
from all the leading bodies; the Continental 
Congress; the Governor and the legislatures. 
Mrs. Washington held a public reception. 

Inierest in Washington’s birthday continued 


after his death. The survivors of the Revolu-- 


tion and their descendants observed it by family 
dinners, parties and teas, where the first lessons 
of patriotism were impressed on the later gen- 


_eration from.the lips of their-elders, who still 


clung to the picturesque knee-breeches, ruffled 
shirt, and cocked hat of Washington and the 
early patriots. 

Coming at a time of year often marked by 
severe wintry weather the early celebrations 
(like the later ones) were generally indoor ob- 
servances, in halls or hotels. There were balls, 
dinners and public meetings. The military 
companies, however, usually paraded regardless 
of weather. 

Although Washington’s birthday was cele- 
brated a century ago and the observance was 
regularly kept up by the general public in many 
parts of the country including the District of 
Columbia, the day was not declared a permanent 
holiday until 1879. On January 31 of that year 
the Revised Statutes of the District of Columbia 
were amended by adding February 22 to the 
days already established as holidays by the Dis- 
trict. 

The custom of observing Washington’s 
birthday was so popular that the day soon be= 
came a legal holiday in every state and térritory 
and is only second in importance to the natal 
day of our nation. 


FROM PAUL OF TARSUS 


[This letter was written on Thanksgiving Day, 1921, by Paul E. Nilson, St. Paul’s College, from Tarsus, Cilicia, 
Asia Minor. Be sure to read it and you will have a Thanksgiving Day that you are not trying to teach with 


Paul of Tarsus.] 


The Franco-Turk treaty has returned Cilicia 
to the Turks! The French Army of Occupation 
expects to evacuate completely by January 3! 
The new Turkish officers are waiting in the hills 
to enter the cities and take possession. 

The Christian population (Armenians, Greeks, 
Syrians) numbering about 100,000, have left 
their homes and fled in fear to the sea-port of 
Mersine. Many ships are ready and the refu- 
gees are rapidly being transported to Smyrna, 
Cyprus and Palestine. Many pro-French Arabs 
are fleeing also. 

Of the 267 boys in our school only fifty remain. 
The rest have been caught by the wild panic and 
fled to Mersine. Most of them will have free 
transportation and the majority went with rela- 
tives. Thanks to their training in the Trades 
School, they will be able to find some work. We 
hope that some will be able to enter other 
schools. 

Our teachers all have joined in the exodus. 
Only the Americans remain. When the beggar 


trudged away, even the cook fears and wants to 
leave. People have gone with no money or hope 
for tomorrow’s bread. Somewhere American 
Relief will need to come to help. 

Thus are our great hopes for the school work 
of this vear blasted! We had a strong faculty, 
a splendid student body, necessary equipment 
for the year, and we rejoiced in the spirit of 
urity and the nope of spiritual blessings. 

Of the 400 in our Sunday School, only sixty- 
nine were present last Sunday. The church 
doors were closed; in fact the only preaching 
service was in our chapel and Blind Krikor 
‘reacned. 

Today the throngs of refugees are launched 
in a new sea of difficulties. Their houses will 
socn all be in Turk hands. 

And today is Thanksgiving Day! Yes, we can 
still give thanks! Hitherto, all our forces have 
given but little aid to the Moslem peoples of 
Cilicia, their leaders have told me of the ignor- 
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ance—schools are needed; sickness is prevalent | 


—hospitals can serve them; the spiritual life 
among the Moslems is low and character fallen 
—we can help them fight sin and point the way 


to God! Yes, we can thank God today for work 
to do. 


It will take some time to readjust—new 
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teachers, new students—but from villages and 
Tarsus itself new boys will come to fill our 


empty classrooms. Pray that we may have 
wisdom to guide them. 


Paul E. Nilson. 
St. Paul’s Coilege, Tarsus, — Asia Minor, 
November 24, 1921. 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public 


280. Music is becoming so generally rec- 
ognized for entrance credit by colleges and uni- 
versities that the high school student who 
wishes to specialize in this subject need no 
longer fear that it will not “count” towards a 
college degree. Now he can plan his high 
school work in music with the particular college 
he expects to attend in mind, knowing that he 
will receive credit for all this preparation, ac- 
cording to a pamphlet issued free by the United 
States Bureau of Education on “The Present 
Status of Music Instruction in Colleges and High 
Schools,” which is now being distributed. There 
are 194 colleges which allow entrance credit in 
some form of music, says the pamphlet, 190 
credit theoretical music and 154 grant entrance 
credit for appreciation. “Applied music,” i. e., 
performance on the piano, violin, voice, etc., is 
recognized in 88 colleges for entrance require- 
ments. There are 232 colleges which offer 
credit for music courses in college. 

281. Interest in improving the schools, high 
and low, of Washington, D. C., vied with that in 
the news of Premier Briand’s resignation judg- 
ing by the prominence given by the Washing- 
ton newspapers to the recommendations made 
by Superintendent Condon of Cincinnati, before 
a joint committee of the Senate and the House 
Saturday, January 7. Although Dr. Condon’s 
recommendations were neither extravagant nor 
sensational they were placed on the front page 
side by side with the news of international im- 
port. 

282. Why Are Not More Teachers Really 
Happy? asks Mary Gilpin Armstrong in the 
January 21 issue of the New York Evening 
Post in an article which follows the suggestion 
made by the Institute for Public Service for 
“Happiness Surveys” in the schools. “The 
supervisory system which tends to crush out a 
teacher’s initiative and joy in her work through 
dread of sharp censure” is the answer many un- 
happy teachers are giving, Miss Armstrong has 
found in reading the letters just received by the 
Institute. Are high school teachers ever un- 
happy? Where? Why? 

283. A longer school day is being considered 
for the high schools of Peabody, Mass., where a 
single session from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m. has been in 
operation because many pupils must travel long 
distance. The change is suggested by Super- 
intendent Albert Robinson to improve study by 
providing time for it in school hours. “We have 
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come to a time when profitable home study 
seems to have become a lost art among a large 
number of pupils,” says Superintendent Robin- 
son in the school report. “This failure in home 
preparation is the most serious drawback in our 
high school work.” 

284. An advance testing program for all high 
school entrants has been inaugurated by the 
high school section of the Department of 
Psychology and Educational Research of Los 
Angeles City Schools to become effective for the 
spring entrants. “During the rush and confu- 
sion of the opening days there is little time for 
such testing and conditions are not the best,” 
says the announcement, which states that the 
testing will be completed in January and the 
data available by February 6. A number of high 
schools are planning to list their entering pupils 
before they leave the schools they are now at- 
tending. Junior high schools will send their 
examiners to ail contributing elementary schools 
to test their prospective pupils and will test 
those about to enter the senior high schools and 
send the records to the senior high schools. In 
this way it will be possible to group entering 
pupils on the basis of mental ability on the open- 
ing day without delay. 

285. If more speakers were boosters instead 
of knockers at teachers’ conventions more would 
be accomplished in the way of inspiring better 
work, in the opinion of William Prakken, of 
Highland Park, Mich. “By far too many of the 
speakers on educational programs assume the 
role of the prosecutor and indict without 
thought or hesitation some feature of all the 
present school system,” he said after the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ convention. “It would be an 
innovation to have a program largely made up 
of boosters instead of knockers. Opti- 
mism is the prime requisite of the teacher, but 
the tone of the program is too often over- 
whelmingly pessimistic.” 

286. An informative list cf books under the 
heading “Current Civic Literature” is provided 
weekly in the Municipal Reference Library 
Notes, a pamphlet which is issued by 
the Municipal Reference Library in the Munici- 
pal Building, New York City. 

287. The Dubuque High School News, pub- 
lished by the pupils ef the Iowan school, has just 
enlarged its size from a four-page to six-page 
paper, in order to keep up with its increasing 
popularity gained in the few months of its exist- > 
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ence. When the news is such that it cannot be 
kept for the weekly issue the pupils think 
nothing of getting out a “special extra edition” 
in mimeographed form. 

288. An appeal to school patrons to visit at 
least one high school (and an elementary school) 
at ieast once during the spring term so that sug- 
gestions for improving the school system may 
be given by those most concerned with its prog- 
ress was recently made by Richard J. Tighe, City 
Superintendent of the Muskogee, Okla., 
schools. 

289. Students of the Meriden (Conn.) High 
School are finding their Blue Book a real stimu- 
fus. They publish it themselves. The neat lit- 
tle booklet, with the high school insignia on the 
cover, is designed to give the entering pupil a 
thorough understanding of the school and to 
keep the older members informed on the most 
important events, committees and plans of the 
year. It will be shown at the Chicago exhibit. 

290. Cincinnati, Ohio, teachers are rejoicing 
over the fact that the cut in the school year and 
in their income will be less than they had feared 
on account of the failure to levy enough to keep 
the schools going. Superintendent Condon’s re- 
port provides for a cut of one week and with 
good management it is possible there will be 
funds to keep the schools open for a part of the 
fortieth week. High school pupils will be asked 
to share part of the cost of textbooks and sup- 
plies, but since the decision has come in the mid- 
die of the year Superintendent Condon recom- 
mends that the collection for the rental of text- 
books be postponed until September. The plan 
will reduce the expenditure for these items 
$7,000 out of this year’s appropriation, it is esti- 
mated. 

291. An evidence of a citizen’s interest in the 
Tulsa, Okla., High School has been made in the 
form of a $500 donation to the student aid fund 
by Charles T. Abbott, a real estate broker there. 
The fund, which has just been started and is 
now about $625, will be used to aid conscientious 
students to complete their course. It is under- 
stood that the money is merely a loan and will 
be repaid by students later. What has been the 
experience in other high schools regarding loan 
funds? 

292. How much a pupil applies his work in 
civics determines the grades rather than how 
much he knows about it, at the Highland Park 
High School, Mich., under the new course in ap- 
plied civics which Miss Emma M. Wines of the 
history department is working out there. The 
course is considered as one big project, i. e., the 
establishing of a standard of good citizenship in 
the life of the boy or girl and putting that stan- 
dard into practice, success in which is the only 
basis for marking. A pupil who shows an im- 
proper spirit is asked to leave the group until he 
is ready to work with the group. The teacher 
works individually with him until he is taught 
how io co-operate for group unity. 


293. How a teacher lives outside of school 


hours has considerable to do with successful 
work in the classroom, especially in small com- 
munities, believes Millville, N. J., which has ap- 
pointed itself a:kind of entertainment com- 
mittee of the whole to see to it that the 
teachers are not left out of the social activities. 
A good start has been made to provide the 
proper social life through a reception given by the 
Board of Education for all teachers, a masquer- 
ade party held at Hallowe’en time, a roast beef 
dinner at a school served by the domestic science 
department, followed by a minstrel show and 
dance, an auto trip to Atlantic City in automo- 
biles furnished by citizens of the town after a 
strenuous period of study, and bi-monthly meet- 
ings at which there have been dancing and 
games. Future plans are for a more extensive 
program. 

294. Because neediest boys and girls were al- 
lowed to attend sessions on part-time High 
School enrollment at Lincoln, Neb., grew by 
leaps and bounds this year. They were helped 
in finding jobs to tide them over financially. A 
careful follow-up system for those who have had 
to give up school partly or altogether has 
proved an invaluable aid in keeping the young 
peopie interested in finishing their schooling. 
What other schools do better? 

295. The “back-to-school” movement which 
the Rotary Club has been actively promoting, 
has been pushed in the Mission High School, 
Texas, by means of a weekly luncheon for mem- 
bers of the boys’ club. The Rotary Club mem- 
bers give vocational talks at each luncheon and 
have two pupils address the group as well. They 
have also provided an employment department 
for high school boys and find odd jobs for those 
who need help to continue studying. The Ro- 
tarians keep all boys in Mission supplied with 
clean literature on sex matters and act as 
friendly advisers. 

295. Three junior high schools were 
recently in Oklahoma City, all of which are full. 
These buildings have swimming pools, ample 
playground space, moving picture machines and 
a library room for the use of the public twelve 
months in the year, and community centres 
during vacation. A wireless station has been 
erected on one of the sites. 

297. No ignorance of world affairs will be 
permitted at Parker High, Dayton, Ohio, even 
although many boys and girls of their years 
think little of the significance of international 
treaties. Eighty-five per cent. of the pupils 
study current events and devote one period a 
week to discussion in their English classes. 
Training in public speaking, which follows easily 
upon a knowledge of current topics, is being ,de- 
veloped by several hundred pupils who value the 
importance of the ability to express themselves 
cleariy before an audience, especially in assem- 
blies. 

298. Fifteen minutes a week for patriotic in- 
struction is being given in the high schools of 
Sicux City as a result of an appeal for more at- 
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tention to the 
Washington Chapter of the D. A. R. 

299. Mixing junior and senior high in assem- 
blies and building improvements at Summitville, 
Ind., have had an immediate effect in increasing 
the attendance in the high school department. 
In the enlarged assembly room the children of 
the seventh and eighth grades are seated with 
the high school students and their work is ar- 
ranged as high school work. This change has 
been most satisfactory and has resulted in hold- 


‘ing more than 90 per cent. of the children of 


grammar school age and has encouraged them to 
go on with high school work. The records of 
six years show that only 40 per cent. of the ele- 
mentary pupils entered high school, but at pres- 


subject made by the Martha ~ 
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ent 92 per cent. have enrolled in the secondary 
classes. Previously only 32 per cent. of the high 
school entrants graduated while 80 per cent. of 
this year’s class have completed the four years” 
high school work. Pictures showing how com- 
munities have progressed with consolidated 
schools will be on hand at our high spots exhibit 
at the N. E. A. meeting. 

300. “The School Post” is a regular Friday 
feature af the Cincinnati Post and includes high 
school and evening school items of current in- 
terest. What do the local papers in your com- 
munity do to help popularize school activities? 
Carloads of “live news” are buried within the 
school walis because nobody sees to it that the 
papers are informed of it. Send your best. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


IN FRENCH 


Much has been written about the direct 
method, the socialized recitation, and the proj- 
ect, and not infrequently the writer has de- 
scribed these recent educational developments in 
such a way as to carry conviction to his readers; 
but, as the old adage “seeing is believing” re- 
minds us, nothing can convince so thoroughly as 
a successful demonstration of these new 
methods. 

On January 14 Mrs. Edith M. Burbank, a 
teacher of French in the Junior High School at 
Wellesley Hiils, Mass., brought her class of 
twenty-five pupils to Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton, and carried on there the lesson for the day 
before a gathering of New England teachers. 
George M. Lusk, the principal of the school, 
directed the meeting. He took care to explain 
at the start that there had been absolutely no 
rehearsing of the program. 

Not a word of English was spoken during the 
entire recitation. The period began with the 
singing in unison of two or three little French 
songs. There followed a brief exercise in pro- 
nunciation, after which the class was turned over 
to a pupil chairman. The teacher seated herself 
with the children as a member of the class and 
took no part in the proceedings except, oc- 
casionally, to correct pronunciation. 

The chairman first questioned the individual 
members of the class 
combien y a-t-il de fenétres dans la_ classe? 
Henry Thompson, avez-vous faim? Helen Jones, 
quelle heure est-il?” and so on. He then asked 
a pupil to distribute paper and gave a lesson in 
dictation from the textbook. About twenty 
minutes of the fifty-minute period were given 
over to this socialized recitation. A project fol- 
lowed. 


rapidly—“May Smith, - 


Mrs. Burbank had literally brought the vo- 
cabulary for the day to class in her handbag, and 
the children grasped the meanings of the new 
words—un couteau, une cuiller, une serviette, 
une fourchette, un vase——by handling the real 
articles. The table was set by members of the 
class, chairs were placed, and four pupils seated 
themselves for the beginning of the meal. At 
this point the period closed. 

The success of the performance was unques- 
tioned. At no time was there any embarrass- 
ment or self-consciousness on the part of the 
pupils. Their pronunciation was good, they 
showed real enthusiasm to take part in the les- 
son, and acted throughout quite as though they 
were in their own schoolroom. During the in- 
terested discussion which followed, Mrs. Bur- 
bank and Mr. Lusk answered various questions. 
The average age of the children was 1i 1-2 years. 
They were commercial pupils who had_ beex 
studying French only since last September. It 
was Mrs. Burbank’s plan to continue in later 
recitations the project which had been started 
during the period. The textbook used for the 
work in 


pronunciation and dictation was 
Gourio’s “La Classe en Francais,” a direct 
method text recently published by Houghton 


Miftlin Company. Mrs. Burbank has praised 
this book very highly. 

A more convincing illustration of the value of 
the three methods—the socialized recitation, the 
direct method, and the project—could not have 
been asked for. Mrs. Burbank and Mr. Lusk 
deserve congratulations for their work, and 
other teachers should be encouraged, not only to 
take advantage of such performances, but to aim 
for a similar demonstration of some particular 
success of their own. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG AND AMERICANIZATION 


BY GARRY ©, MYERS, PH. D. 


Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Some teachers and writers seem to believe 
that by teaching the story of Betsy Ross or by 
having the immigrant learn the English word in 
association with each color of the flag patriot- 
ism is taught. To teach that red stands — for 
bravery, white for purity and blue for truth 
can mean little after all. As a matter of fact 
that is not what the American flag means funda- 
mentally. It is a unified symbol of America. In 
the Army Lessons in English, volume three, is 
one lesson on the American flag which to the 
illiterate soldiers—American and foreign born— 
has a meaning that stirs up a feeling in those 
soldiers. Here it is:— 


“My dear Nellie :-— 

“T used to see you make beautiful things with 
a needle. Once you made a centrepiece and 
worked at it for days and days. It did not mean 
much to me, but I remember how happy you 
always were when you showed it to the other 
girls. Now I understand it, Nellie. You put 
every stitch in it with your own hands, so that 
every stitch meant something. 

“The other day, for the first time, I could un- 
derstand this, when I learned what our | flag 
means, for it means more than red, white and 
blue cloth. Every stitch, every thread, means 
many American soldiers just like us, who suf- 
fered, bled and died. They suffered and starved 
and bled and died, not for themselves, but for us 
and for their country. Their country is our 
country. We are happy to be soldiers, ready to 
defend the country which is the home of our 
fathers and our mothers, our brothers, our sis- 
ters and our sweethearts. 

“Jack Arnold.” 


The average American citizen is ignorant of 
the fiag. Teach him the flag’s history and the 
red, white and blue symbols of America and he 
will still be ignorant enough to keep his hat on 
while the colors are carried by him. He may 
not know enough to keep this sacred symbol 
from the ground. The average American is 
very ignorant about the flag, what it symbolizes 
and how best to respect it as a symbol of 
America. 

On the other hand the average American 
wants to be a good American. He wants to 
respect the American flag. He wants to display 
it properly on public holidays. He wants to see 
it carried in parades. He is happy to behold it 
floating from the cupola of the tallest building 
or from the loftiest flag pole. He cheerfully 
. spends money for this flag. ; 

Yet he may in ignorance dishonor it. On any 
public holiday one may see in any city some of 
the most beautiful American flags displayed in 


the most improper fashion. It is not uncom- 
mon to find them draping porches or even stone 
steps in front of houses and consequently bear- 
ing on the ground. The writer has seen magnifi- 
cent large flags spread out upon lawns, ex- 
tended from the ceiling so as to sweep back and 
forth upon the floor of porches, waving from a 
clothes lines, draping pulpits and speakers’ 
stands, touching the floor. 

Why should one be surprised to find such dis- 
courtesies to our flag when one can see the same 
in almost any public school assembly hall? 

The average teacher does not know any bet- 

ter. She has never been taught. She has her 
children sing “The Star Spangled Banner” while 
she and the children squirm about impatiently or 
with folded arms. Instead let her learn to 
stand erect and move only as is necessary to 
sing the national anthem. 
_ The soldier who defends and rebuys that flag 
respects it so. When he is without arms in a 
building his highest honor to the flag is by his 
standing straight and still. Many civilians think 
they must make a hand salute to the flag. One 
sees this often taught in school. It is incorrect. 
Only the soldier salutes the flag with his hand 
and then only when his hat is on and _he is 
without his gun. The writer knows’a reform 
school where ai the daily morning assembly 
each boy passes under the flag, raising his hand 
in salute as he does so. It suggests the passing 
of slaves and hostages under the yoke and is a 
relic of barbarism. 

What is much needed is a code of rules in re- 
spect to honoring the flag in the most effectual 
manner, which rules to be made, as nearly as 
possible, universal in America, 

The writer believes this could best be done by 
the N. E. A. calling upon the American Legion 
for suggestions. 

There are a few simple rules which a good 
American observes respecting the American 
flag :-— 

1. When he puts out the flag he. raises it 
about at sunrise and lowers it about at sunset. 
He never leaves it out at night. 

2. He displays the flag on every national 
holiday. 

3. He never 
touch the floor. 

4. When decorating he never drapes the 
flag. He always hangs it flat. 

5. When the flag goes by he rises if he is 
sitting; halts if he is walking, and in both in- 


lets it touch the ground or 


stances takes off his hat. 


6. At the first sound of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” he rises quickly to his feet and stands 
still until it is completely sung or played. 
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RIGHT ROOM AFTER ALL 


BY L, A, WILLIAMS, PH, D. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


“I think there must be some mistake. Are 
you sure this is the room assigned to you? I 
doubt if you will be comfortable here.” 

It was a pleasant-faced, keen-eyed, mother- 
like young teacher who thus spoke to a great, 
man-grown boy who had presented himself for 
enrollment in her class that morning. The boy 
was so mature, his eyes were so bright, his ex- 
pression so eager and determined that she felt 
sure he belonged in a grade more advanced than 
the one she taught, the fifth. Hence the dec- 
larations and interrogation of doubt as she 
spoke to the young fellow. 

He gave her a quick look, half amused and 
half regretful, as he said: “There’s no mistake, 
ma’am, but it sure looks funny. I hain’t never 
done my fifth grade work.” 

“Very well, then, we must see how. quickly 
you can do it,” she said to him with a smile. Far 
back in her consciousness were surging thoughts 


of ways and means for handling a mind so much 


more mature than the brain-stuff with which 
she was accustomed to work. To her it seemed 
like a hopeless task of trying to put new wine 
into this old-bottle. She left sure the old bottle 
would break and the wine be lost. Yet the task 
was worthy of her best effort and the young 
man awaited her further direction. 4 

“You may have this chair and sit near my desk 
for today,” she said to him. “Tomorrow we will 
have a desk and seat suitable for you so you may 
be comfortable. You may use my books until 
you get yours.” 

Thus was Arthur Cox at twenty-one years of 
age started out on fifth grade work. He was 
not a boy at all but full grown to man’s estate. 
He knew he was physically very much out of 
place but he also knew he must lay foundations 
deep and firm if he would go on to successful 
achievement. Filled with a longing and an 
ambition for he knew not exactly what, the 
public school offered an opportunity by which 
he could partly satisfy that craving for knowl- 
edge and truth which had been suppressed for so 
long. _Now his chance had come and he pro- 
posed to realize on it. 

At first he was painfully awkward in handling 
the tools of knowledge. The words in his books 
as symbols of thought seemed to delight in dem- 
onstrating how many different ways they could 
arrange themselves and have entirely different 
meanings. Figures in arithmetic had an ex- 
asperating way of arranging themselves in 
wholes and in parts, in tens and in hundreds, in 
columns and in seriés, until he almost despaired 


‘of ever getting them straight in his thinking. 


Day after day he groped around among these 
tools trying to. find something fitted to his 


mental workings and day by day, too, he found 
greater readiness and ease in using symbols to 
think with and to give expression to his thinking. 

All this time Miss Avent had been studying 
the young man’s needs. Day after day she had 
discovered twists and kinks in his thinking 
processes which she strove to make straight and 
set right. One day it was double negatives, 
another day it was the rotation versus the 
revolution of the earth, for a whole week it was 
the point in decimal fractions. But as she found 
the diffculty, many times only after days of 
careful study of the youth, she skillfully suited 
illustration and instruction to the more mature 
mental life and soon cleared up the difficulty. 

As the days went on Miss Avent saw the in- 
sufferable nonsense of keeping Arthur to the 
pace of the other pupils and after consulting her 
principal she urged the young man to travel at 
his highest possible speed until before either he 
or she realized it the work of the grade was 
nearly done and the work of the sixth grade was 
approaching. As this fact dawned upon the 
teacher she went to Miss Rowell, who taught 
sixth grade, and together they worked out a 
plan for rushing Arthur through the elementary 
school during the one year and convinced the 
high school teachers that it would be worth 
while to try him out in the first year of high 
school the next fall. 

So the day came when Arthur was to go from 
Miss Avent’s to Miss Rowell’s room, a red let- 
ter day in his life. He had found the tools of 
knowledge workable and he looked forward 
with both eagerness and zest to the acquisition 
of skill in their use and to the discovery of more 
complicated toois. 

The day before he was to go on Miss Avent 
said to him: “Arthur, how did it happen that you 
came to school this fall and willingly entered 
this room where all the children are so much 
younger and smaller than you?” 

The young fellow dropped his eyes as_ the 
color mounted and slowly overspread his fea- 
tures. Miss Avent wondered if she had been 
too abrupt in putting the question thus bluntly 
to him. She thought she knew the young fellow 
and understood his reactions, but still this 
blushing was ominous; it might be anger, it 
might be shame, it might be simply embarrass- 
ment. His first words showed her which it was. 

“Miss Avent, it seemed like I never had a 
chance until 1 came to be my own boss.” 

She smiled to herself at his lapse into col- 
loquiai English after all her struggle, but she 
smiled also because she knew now that the story 
would come and that she had understood the 
young man. 
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There was little time for musing, however, 
for Arthur broke into the train of thought by 
starting the story right where she would have 
had it begin. , 

“You know the law used to let children leave 
school at twelve and go to work. We were a 


big family and I am the oldest. When I was 
twelve I was in the fourth grade. Papa and 
mamma both worked in the mill. We had hard 


work to live on what they earned, so when I was 
twelve years old I had to leave school and go to 
work. lt was just the same when all my 
brothers and sisters reached twelve. Before 
long papa stopped working in the mill and stayed 
home; then mamma stopped and six of us chil- 
dren were working all the time and giving what 
we earned to papa. I tried to have him let me 
go to school part of the time but he wouldn’t 
let me. All the time we had to work all day and 
I was so tired at night I did not want to study 
even if I had had any chance to. 

“If only papa had worked in the mill some of 
us children could have gone to school part of 
the time anyhow, but he wouldn’t and so we all 
had to work all the time and I never had a 
chance to do any learning except as I just said. 
I wanted to learn and I read all the papers 1 
could but we didn’t have many at home; papa 
thinks reading is a waste of time anyhow. I did 
find the last part of ‘Tom Sawyer’ though and 
read it; I liked it too. 

“Well, last September I was twenty-one and 
I know that when a fellow is that old he is his 
own boss, so I had just thought I would quit the 
mill and go to school when I was twenty-one. 
That morning, my birthday, papa called me at 
six o’clock but I did not get up. He called me 
again and I didn’t get up. Then he got mad 
and tried to pull me out of bed. I told him I 
wasn’t going to the mill and he was awful mad. 


Told me I was his boy and had got to do what 
he said. I told him I was my own boss that 
morning and not just his boy. 

“Then he cooled off and wanted to know what 
I was going to do. I said: ‘Go to school.’ He 
said: “What, you, a great big lummox, going to 
school with kids.” I told him yes, I would go 
with kids if I had to but wouldn’t stay there with 
them long. 

“So he laughed at first and poked fun at me 
and when he saw that didn’t do any good he got 
mad all over and cussed me out,—excuse me, 
Miss Avent, but that’s just what he did,—and 
told me I couldn’t live with him unless I paid him 
board and good board, too. 

“That didn’t scare me a bit and so I came on 
to school that first morning when you thought 
I had got into the wrong room, and so I’ve been 
here, and so—and so—” His voice trailed off into 
nothing and again the cheeks flushed while his 
head hung down and he faced around to gaze out 
of the window. 

“Have you been working and paying board all 
this time?” his teacher asked. 

“Yes’m, all the time, and I guess I’ll have to 
because papa hasn’t gone to work yet.” 

Miss Avent knew when to stop and she 
quizzed him no more, but when she got to her 
room that evening she called in Miss Rowell 
and told her Arthur’s story. The two women 
merely looked at each other and smiled, not a 
smile of scorn, or of pity, but such a smile as 
only a determined woman gives when she sees 
a task plainly marked out for her. 

That was the reason Arthur did enter the 
high school that next fall and was allowed to 
stay even if some of his work was at times a bit 
crude and rough. That is why Arthur says he 
knew he was not in the wrong room that first 
morning because it was Miss Avent’s room 
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FLAG OF THE FREE 


BY EDWARD SMYTH JONES 


Flag of the free, our sable sires 
First bore thee long ago 

Into hot battless hell-lit fires, 
Against the fiercest foe. 

And when he shook his shaggy mien, 
And made the death-knell ring, 

Brave Attucks fell upon the Green, 
Thy stripes first crimsoning! 


Thy might and majesty we hurl 
Against the bolts of Mars; 

And from thy ample folds unfurl 
Thy field of flaming stars! 

Fond hope to nations in distress, 
Thy starry gleam shall give; 

The stricken in the wilderness 


Shall look to thee and live. 


What matter if where Boreas roars, | 
Or where sweet Zephyr smiles? 

What matter if where eagle soars, 
Or in the sunlit isles; 

The flowing crimson stripes shall wave 
Above the bluish brine, 

Emblazoned ensign of the brave, 
And Liberty enshrine! 


Flag of the Free, still float on high 
Through every age to come; 

Bright beacon of the azure sky, 
True light of Freedom’s dome. 

Till nations all shall cease to grope 
In vain for liberty, 

O shine, last lingering star of hope 
Of all humanity! 
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A NEW NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools is a federated 
organization embracing nearly 400 Y. M. C. A. 
local or resident schools, a comprehensive cor- 
respondence school, with a central headquarters 
and staff. This movement has been under way 
since April, 1919, when the Educational Council 
was organized for the purpose of democratic 
control with centralized administration in the 
development of a continental program. 

The Educational Council, operating under the 
International Committee, functions “through its 
Board of Governors and the various commis- 
sions, by the secretaries of the Headquarters 
staff and other paid officers of the Association.” 
The employed staff at national headquarters 
started in the spring of 1919 with one man. 
Secretaries, directors, editors, instructors, sales- 
men, stenographers, clerks, and others have 
been added until on November 1, 1921, the Board 
of Governors had under its direction 275 em- 
ployees, of whom about twenty-five are in the 
Executive and Resident Divisions and about 250 
are in the Extension Division. The Executive 
Secretary of the Council is William F. 
Hirsch. The Director of the Extension Division 
is J. Foster Hill. The Director of the Resi- 
dent Division is T. H. Nelson. 

In 1922 the Educational Council is the  soie 
functioning body responsible for the develop- 
ment of the continental educational program of 
the Association movement. While it is the 
present policy of the Council to recommend the 
use of existing textbooks for standard courses, 
it has been found advisable to publish its own 
text material in some subjects in which suitable 
texts are not available. During the past years 
the United Y. M. C. A. Schools has published 
fourteen volumes of text material, besides many 
pamphlets and promotion circulars. New text 
material under way includes courses in Traffic 


Management, in Advertising, and in Choosing a _ 


Life Career. 

Instructors’ manuals set forth the principles 
and methods of organization and class adminis- 
tration for local schools and a detailed outline of 
each lesson. The detailed outline sets forth the 
purpose and scope of the lesson, states a class 
preblem, project, or situation, and gives an out- 
line for the instructor’s talk or lecture, an out- 
line of the major points in class instruction, and 
a summary and suggestions for home study and 
practice work. 

Projects may be submitted to United Y. M. 
C. A. Schools which, for a small fee, will give 
full correction service. In addition, it gives 
counsel and technical assistance on the individ- 
ual’s actual problems, related to or involved:in 
the project. There is also included counsel of 
great social, civic, and moral character-building 
values. 

The Scholarship Fund of the Y. M. C. A. War 
Work Council has given financial assistance to 
more than 80,000 former soldiers, sailors, and 


marines who served in the World War. These 
scholarships were awarded in all kinds of 
schools, from the most elementary to those of 
collegiate and university grade. During the two 
years fully 30,000 awards were made in the resi- 
dent schools conducted by local Associa- 
tions. 

The founders of the Educational Council had in 
mind the possibility of a Correspondence School 
conducted by the Y. M. C. A. In the report of 
the Cominission on Organization provision was 
made for a bureau on such courses. 

In the autumn of 1919, in connection with the 
war work scholarship plan for ex-service men 
of the War Work Council, the United Y. M. C. 
A Schools organized an Extension Division to 
provide instruction by mail to the thousands of 
ex-service men who could not attend resident 
schools. The Extension Division was started in 
November, 1919, under the direction of J. 
Foster Hill, a man of more than twenty years’ 
experience in special educational work. It be- 
came possible to offer instruction in fifty 
courses in February, 1920, and the first student 
was enrolled in the Extension Division during 
the last week of February, 1920. Up to May 31, 
1921, the enrollment secured from awards by 
the War Work Council was 20,707. In June, 
1920, it was decided to establish the Extension 
Division as a permanent feature of the United 
Y. M. C. A. program. 

On November 1, 1921, its staff consisted of 185 
full-time authors, supervisors, instructors, 
stenographers, typists, and clerical workers, and 
of 45 part-time specialists and advisers. In the 
two years of its existence 265 courses have been 
developed and 25,596 students have been en- 
rolled, of whom 23,276 are ex-service men whose 
courses were paid for, in full or in part, by the 
War Work Council. 

The report states that 101,161 written lessons 
had been sent in, representing more than two 
million hours of spare time on the part of the 
students; that the incoming mail for the pre- 
vious twelve months numbered 225,301 pieces; 
that over 300,000 packages and books, and let- 
ters of instruction and of inspiration were sent 
out to students. 

Of particular interest to teachers is the Aca- 
demic Department, which is under the direction 
of Clinton S. Marsh, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Auburn, New York, and at Summit, 
New Jersey. Under his direction there is being 
developed a full program of studies of grammar 
and high school standard, a program of normal 
school courses, and several courses of college 
grade, in mathematics, geology, public speaking, 
and psychology, a full curriculum in law, i. e., 
business law, elementary law, and a complete 
program in law. In addition, an extended pro- 
gram of modern language is being taught by the 
phonographic method comprising courses in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and courses 
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for foreign-born residents in the elements of 
English. 

The program is an ambitious one, but the re- 
sources of the school are almost unlimited be- 
cause it is put forth by a great international in- 
stitution, able to draft into its service for writ- 
ing courses and for advice in the development 
of the school men who are practical instructors 
in some of the best high schools, colleges, and 
universities, some of whom are also members 
of State and National Educational Commit- 
tees. 

The Academic Department of the Extension 
Division is making its appeal to three classes: 
(1) to men and women at home and at work 
who feel the need of more education to aid them 


iss 


in making contacts with life and its problems; 
(2)to men and women who must present the 
equivalent of a high school diploma as a pre- 
requisite for entering upon the study of the pro- 
fessions ; (3) to teachers who wish to review and 
to prepare for examinations as well as to 
teachers who wish to save the margin of their 
time by systematic study under the direction of 
skilled instructors. 

The Y. M. C. A. is an international institution 
working under the International Committee. The 
Board of Governors and the directors welcome 
honest, constructive criticism of its work in 
seeking a field of service through its system of 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools. The work is in its 
infancy. The field is unlimited. 


LAW AND ORDER THROUGH LAW 


BY HON, ALTON B, PARKER 
New York 


[Address at William and Mary College, January 14, 1922.] 


The fact that assaults are being made upon 
the judiciary for deciding, as they are compelled 
to do now and then, that a statute is void be- 
cause it violates either state or the federal con- 
stitution, by an element of our population who 
are without root in the Revolutionary days and 
the formative period of our government, makes 
it necessary that the college, aye, and the high 
schools shall teach the youth of our land to 
both know and cherish the history which in- 
spired the fathers to build the most wonderful 
government ever created by man—the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. Such a government for continued suc- 
cess must depend upon an educated electorate, 
who, because of their trained minds, cannot be 
deceived by the ambitious and selfish leaders 
whose eloquent tongues seek to persuade the 
people to travel in dangerous paths. 

Never in the history of this country were 
there here) so many descendants of non-English- 
speaking peoples, brought up to hate the gov- 
ernments of which they were subject, and who 
are wholly without knowledge of the principles 
upon which our government was so wisely 
builded. If their children are made to under- 
stand, by careful instruction, the aims of the 
fathers, the principles which actuated them and 
the wisdom which inspired their governmental 
building, they will come in time to be a helpful 
addition to our vast population, but if they 
are not thus educated it is quite likely that 
great numbers of them will be led by the 
Anarchists, the I. W. W’s., the Russian Reds, 
and others of like character to join the forces 
to openly seek the overthrow of our govern- 
ment that they may fatten upon the fruits of 
the people’s labors. 

The theory of the constitutional form of 
government which the fathers—of whom we 
are justly proud—created, was that the Na- 


tional Constitution was created by the people, 
and can only be changed by the people. That 
within that instrument must be found all the 
power that may be exercised by it until and 
unless the people shall grant to that govern- 
ment additional powers. And from time to 
time, since the adoption of the first ten amend- 
ments, other amendments to the Constitution 
have been made, conferring powers upon the 


National Government which were not granted — 


in the beginning. It is quite likely that other 
amendments may be made in the future, giving 
to the Federal Government still greater powers 
than it possesses today, but those powers can 
only be acquired by the Federal Government 
through the method the people have provided, 
which method finally results in having three- 
fourths of the states ratify the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution either by the legisla- 
tures of such states or by a convention chosen 
by the people of those states. 

But there are those in these latter days who 
advocate the breaking down of the safeguards 
which the people secured by their Constitutions. 
Some of them would strip the owners of prop- 
erty, secured by years, and sometimes by gen- 
erations of hard work, and divide it as the Soviet 
Government in Russia has attempted to do. One 
result of an effective attempt to take from 
those who live economically, work hard, earn 
and save—and divide it among people who do 
none of these things—is to be found in the 
starving millions in Russia to whom we are 
sending free, many millions of dollars’ worth 
of food to save lives. But that effort to serve 
the Russian people does not halt the ambition 
of the Soviet Government and the hordes of 
sympathetic Russians who have come to this 
country for the purpose of helping to overthrow 
the best government on earth, from continuing 
their effort. Nor does the fact of the great 
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suffering and threatened death of many mil- 
lions restrain the longings of those vast aggre- 
gations of enemies of work from seeking that 
which—according to their philosophy—is their 
proportionate share of the property, real and 
personai, of the world. A government which 
seeks to educate all of the youth of its country, 
stimulate all the people to work, and encourages 
thrift, is an anathema to them. As people of 
this class have been coming to us in large num- 
bers from nearly every quarter of the globe, we 
must take up the task of so educating all 
classes of our vast population as that they shall 
fully understand the importance of maintaining 
in its integrity our Constitutional plan of gov- 
ernment. They should be taught in the first 
instance why it was that the people in the 
formative period of our government were bound 
to have, and did at last secure, a government 
which the people could control despite their 
legislatures, whether representing the states or 
the Federal Government. Vast powers are 
given to the executive, the legislative and the 
judicial departments of the government, but 
not all of the power possessed by the people by 
any means. In that fact rests the ability of the 
people to hold in check each of the several de- 
partments of the government which might on 
occasion wish to have it otherwise. Occasion- 
ally the legislative department of the state or 
Federal Government passes an act which upon 
its very face defies the constitution which the 
people created and under which the legislative 
department of the government eee all the 
power it possesses. 

This has been done so often as to demon- 
strate that the legislative bodies cannot al- 
ways be trusted to obey the people’s Constitu- 
tion -in times of popular stress, and of course 
at the same time it is proved that the plan of 
the fathers in saying in effect through a rigid 
Constitution—thus far and no farther can you 
go, is absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
our form of government. Nevertheless, in this 
time of selfishness, of agitation and loose think- 
ing there are those who seek acclaim through 
a denunciation of the courts for judicially de- 
claring that certain statutes offend against the 
people’s Constitution, In other words, the 
courts say in such decisions that the legislative 
body has attempted to exercise a power denied 
to it by the people through their Constitution. 
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Addresses have recently been made from 
purely selfish purposes with a view of creating 
the impression in the public mind that the 
courts have in the past and without warrant 
seized this power. The authors assert that 
such a thing as a judgment of a court declaring 
an act void was unknown in Great Britain from 
whence came our knowledge of the common 
law and of equity jurisprudence, but as Lord 
Bryce points out with great clearness in his 
American Commonwealth, the British Constitu- 
tion is not to be compared with ours. He 
says :-— 

“What are called in England constitution 
statutes, such as Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, the Act of Settlement, the Acts of Union 
with Scotland and Ireland, are merely ordinary 
laws, which could be repealed by Parliament at 
any moment in exactly the same way as it can 
repeal a highway act or lower the duty on 
tobacco.” 

It is fitting that the name of the foremost 
jurist in ail our history shall stand at the head 
of the Chair of Governmental History in this 
college. It is most appropriate, also, that 
another one of William and Mary’s students 
and jurists, the first great law teacher in this 
country, Judge Wythe, should be connected 
with that of Marshall in the naming of the 
chair. 

It is most fitting, now that the strength of 
William and Mary College is waxing, that she 
is to found a chair for that purpose, to bear the 
name of Marshall and Wythe. The purpose is 
to have the teaching of our Governmental his- 
tory so thoroughly done that the hundreds and 
in a little while perhaps the thousands who go 
out each year from this old college, famous for 
its long line of great presidents and professors 
and its illustrious students, will in turn make 
the people understand the sources from which 
our leaders in the early days of our country’s 
history drew the principles and the precedents 
which enabled them in their wisdom to build 
the best governmental system that the world 
ever saw. Those famous William and Mary 
students included four signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; three Presidents, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe and Tyler, eleven cabinet of- 
cers, with a goodly number of foreign ministers, 
Senators and representatives in Congress and 
judges. 
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LET US BE WATCHFUL 
“LOST” 
Yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset— 


Two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. 
No reward is offered, for they are gone forever. 


—Horace Mann. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


(We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE COLLEGE OF FISHERIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


A noted educator called attention the other 
day in an address given before a body of geog- 
raphy teachers, to the important part which 
the mackerel fisheries of England played in the 
explorations of Queen Elizabeth’s day. Now 
comes a college ’way on the other side of the 
world providing for its students the very latest 
scientific instructions in the principles and prac- 
tices of fishery; and in the right use of fishery 
resources. 

The campus is located right in the heart of the 
fresh and salt water fisheries of the state, con- 
necting with both Lake Washington and Puget 
Sound. An excellent marine biological station 
is operated in connection with the university. 

The courses include fisheries, business law, 
money and banking, economics of markets, mod- 
ern languages and business statistics. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF JOHNS HOP- 
KINS UNIVERSITY 


The catalogue of this famous medical school 
for 1921-1922 shows, as in previous years, what 
splendid opportunities for the thorough and sci- 
entific study of the science of medicine are being 
offered to its students. 

Besides the usual courses, a department of 
military science and tactics has been organized 
as a part of the general Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps movement in the educational institu- 
tions of the country. Medical students who de- 
Sire to qualify for commissions in the medical 
section of the army are required to devote 90 
hours each year to this work, but credit for 60 
hours may be given for subjects in the regular 
curriculum that have military value. 

In addition to the regular academic work of 
the course, each student in the advanced course 
is required to attend one medical Reserve Army 
Training Corps summer camp during his course. 
At camp, the practical and field features of 
médical service are emphasized and demon- 
strated. 

Much of the regular work of this department 
is applicable to civic practice as well as to mili- 
tary service. 


THE SURVEY OF THE HACKENSACK 
SCHOOLS (Strayer and Englehardt) 
Every part of the educational program ‘ad- 
vanced in Hackensack stands as an approved 
part of a modern school system and is in keep- 
ing with the progress that is being made in the 


other progressive cities in the United States. 
The cost of education in the city is high, but not 
excessive. The citizens may rest assured that 
their money is being well and wisely spent under 
the direction of the present board of education 
and the supervising principal, William E. 
Stark. This is the finding of two of the greatest 
educational experts in the country concerning 
the schools of this progressive city. 

The selection of an exceptionally strong 
teaching staff is proof of a high degree of pro- 
fessional skill, and a thorough knowledge of 
professional requirements on the part of the 
supervising principal. The co-operation of the 
board with this work and their keen interest in 
the school program are the significant elements 
in securing the desirable conditions found by the 
Survey Commission. , 

The tables, charts and graphs, as well as the 
description of the details of the school system 
given in the report, show exactly how these de- 
sirable results have been secured. They prove, 
too, that what Hackensack can do, other cities, 
under favorable conditions, can accomplish also. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD 


The war brought home to people, with dra- 
matic force, the necessity for waging an unceas- 
ing war against the social diseases. With the 
coming of peace, the United States Social My- 
giene Board has continued its investigations, its 
protective medical and social measures, and its 
educational development. 

For the fiscal year 1921 Congress appropri- 
ated $250,000.00 to enable colleges or other suit- 
abie institutions and organizations to conduct 
research work along this line, provided that a 
sum equal to the amount received from the gov- 
ernment shall be set aside by the institution for 
the same purpose. 

Forty schools, colleges, and universities have 
thus been assisted to establish or enlarge their 
facilities for instruction and training in social 
hygiene, and the board has aided five institu- 
tions to conduct educational research work. The 
results have justified the expenditure. There has 
been a steady increase in the strength, the effi- 
ciency, and the influence of the departments of 
hygiene in the colleges. 

The joint aggregate allotment for 1921 was 
$832,471.. Over 54,000 students were reached in 
the forty institutions participating in the appro- 
priations. Satisfactory progress has been made 


in developing the program of instruction and 
training. 
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APPRECIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY CAROLINE F, B, SPURGEON 


[From January Atlantic Monthly.] 


The old system when weighed is found want- 
ing. . . .A similar education for all, which 
in America is almost axiomatic, is for Eng- 
land revolutionary. 

* * * 

How can the intelligence of a child who 
leaves school at sixteen best be awakened? In 
what way and with what material can he best 
be given guidance, sustenance, and inspiration 
for his future life, while at the same time a 
sound foundation is laid for wider and deeper 
study for those who desire to carry it further? 

“Literature, the form of art most readily 
available, must be handled from the first as the 
most direct and lasting communication of ex- 
perience by man to men.”. It must never be 
thought of merely as an ornament or pastime, 
and, “above all, it must never be treated as a 
field of mental exercise remote from ordinary 


life.” 


Great literature is not only close to life, but 
is a means of life. The great makers of litera- 
ture are those who have a range‘and delicacy 
and depth of response beyond that of the ordi- 
nary man; and by coming into touch with their 
spirit, we are enabled to share in some degree 
their vision of the glory and wonder of the 
world; we are able to realize how much more 
there is to be seen and to be felt than we ever 
before knew, or than we ever could know un- 
aided; and we become more fully alive. 

Ror the teacher and the taught alike must 
never forget that “books are not things in 
themselves: they are merely the instruments 
through which we hear the voices of those who 
have known life better than ourselves.” 

* * * 

The bulk of English people of every class are 
unconsciously living starved existences. Here 
is waste unspeakable, waste of the possibilities 
of joy and refreshment and inspiration in the 


lives of millions. By no means the least of the 
many tragedies of the war was the spectacle of 
thousands of young men, the flower of her race, 
laying down their lives for England without 
ever having shared her proudest possession, 
without ever having even guessed at the won- 
der and the glory of the greatest treasure Eng- 
land can give her sons—her literature. 
It is pointed out that it is not sufficiently 
borne in mind that the teachers of literature 
should, so far as’ possible, teach only those 
authors for whom they themselves have a real 
love. Else there is danger that their pupils 
may resemble a candidate in a recent examina- 
tion, who wrote: “Scott has spent pages upon 
pages describing a country scene. This is very 
uninteresting, but it is intensely good litera- 
ture.” 
America has been forced very rapidly to sup- 
ply the needs of a great and varied democracy, 
with an insistent desire for education. This 
has resulted in the establishment and equipment 
of vast universities on a scale undreamed of 
here, and also in the evolution of social organi- 
zation and student self-government of a high 
order. It has led her to aim, in these univer- 
sities, at an all-round development, physical and 
social as well as intellectual, and to provide 
means of physical and social well-being far in 
advance of anything we have yet attained. But, 
most important of all, it has constrained her to 
relate the teaching of subjects to life, in order 
to interest and to afford intellectual nourish- 
ment to many who do not come from cultivated 
surroundings, and who are not preparing to be 
scholars or educational specialists. 
America, of all the countries in the world. is 
the one that can teach us most. 
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DO SOMETHING 


Do something for somebody, somewhere, 
While jogging along life’s road; 

Help some one carry his burden, 
And lighter will grow your load. 

Do something for somebody gladly, 
T’will sweeten your every care; 

In sharing the sorrows of others, 
Your own are less hard to bear. 

Do something for somebody, striving 
To help where the way seems long, 

And the homeless hearts that languish 


Cheer up with a little song. i 
Do something for somebody always, 


Whatever may be your creed— 
There’s nothing on earth can help you 
So much as a kindly deed. 


—J. S. Cutler. 
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TRADITIONAL THEORIES JOY RIDING 

[“Earth Evolution and Its Facial Expression.” By 
William Herbert Hobbs, director of the Geological 
Laboratory, University of Michigan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.] 

No daredevil son of a billionaire ever enjoyed 
scaring everyone on a highway by reckless 
driving more than the Professor of Geology of 
Ann Arbor enjoys dashing new theories through 
the wreckage of sacred stience. 

Hobbs ridicules Heraclitus, Strabo, Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Laplace, Democritus, Lucretius, 
Sir William Herschel, Sir Isaac Newton, and 
every other idolized scientist who was fool 
enough to think of the earth’s interior as 
anything other than steel hardened solid as 
though they were a set of ignoramuses, half- 
witted, sub-morons. 

Fortunate the student who never cared a fig 
for the length of geological ages, for now he 
knows that these ages passed from one to an- 
other almost as unconcernedly as the child learns 
to walk and talk. Einstein’s relativity is quite 
orthodox science as compared with the banditry 
of geology which revels in horrifying the 
sacrosanctity of teachers of science. 

We are genuinely thankful that we have 
never taught geology, for we d@ not see how 
any one who has ever taught geology can look 
one of his students in the face. We do not see 
how Edward Suess can look at himself in a 
glass after he reads William Herbert Hobbs’ 
study of the wrinkles of this funny old earth’s 


“facial expressions.” 


Fortunately some of us do not care how the 
earth got its “facial expressions” nor how long 
these “facial expressions” have been a-wrink- 
ling and we can genuinely enjoy seeing Profes- 
sor Hobbs of the University of Michigan 
wrinkle his face horizontally laughing at the 
fool scientists from Anaximander, to Edward 
Suess. 

It is greater fun for us to read “Earth Evolu- 
tion and Its facial Expression,” by William Her- 
bert Hobbs, than it used to be to witness a 
sleight-of-hand performance. «Indeed it seems 
much like a scientific sleight-of-hand perform- 
ance. 

LOUISE HART 
[Poems by Louise Hart. Boston: The Cornhill Company.] 


Nathan Haskell Dole in an elaborate “Fore- 
word” honors little Louise Hart, only ten years 
old, and her book of eighty bits of verse spoken 
by her from the age of five to ten. 

They are genuinely interesting because they 
make no pretense to being adult poetry, just a 
littie girl’s love of rhyme and rhythm. 

{On seeing the sunshine at early morning after a 
stormy night late in November.] 

What pearls are these 
In the Cedar trees? 
Sun-beams at play, 
On a rainy day— 


Did Santa send these 
Pearls on the Cedar trees * 
To make us think of Christmas day? 


It is a real joy to read such childish lines, 
such refreshing spontaneity. 


A LITERARY FEAST 

[“Short Stories of America.” Edited with an Introduc- 
tory Essay, Course Outline, and Reading Lists, by Rob- 
ert L. Ramsay, Ph. D., University of Missouri. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth.] 

Wiil the time ever come when there will be 
anything as unconventional in English teach- 
ing as the use of the wonderfully inspiring and 
helpful book, “Short Stories of America”? 

Dr. Robert L. Ramsay presents a skilful bit 
of literary pedagogy or literary science, as you 
please, in twenty-five pages of “The Short Story 
as Interpreter of America.” 

We can recall nothing so refreshing in a 
study of any phase of American literature as in 
these introductory pages, in which he touches* 
off with artistic effect the short story writers in 
their regional coloring. 

Here is a study of “The Second Discovery of 
America,” “The Literary Status of America,” 
and “The Short Story Writing of New Eng- 
iand,” with Hosea Biglow in the lead followed 
by reference to the stories of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, Rose Terry Cook, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, who stands 
supreme; Alice Brown, Howells, Winston 
Churchill, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Dorothy Can- 
field, and Holman F. Day. 

Then there is an irresistible characteriza- 
tion of Mrs. Deland’s “Old Chester,” Westcott’s 
“David Harum,” the New Jersey stories of 
Hopkinson Smith and Sewell Ford, of New 
York City pictures painted so brilliantly by 
Richard Harding Davis, Brander Matthews, O. 
Henry and Ernest Poole, Edith Wharton, and 
Robert W. Chambers. 

With the same charming study of personality 
Dr. Ramsay touches off and touches up the Re- 
gionalists from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, 
from the lakes to the gulf. 

There was good reason for our keen appre- 
ciation of the paragraph devoted to Irving 
Bacheller, “who reigns supreme” in the por- 
traying of upper New York state, because this 
pock with this compelling paragraph came to 
my desk in a New England blizzard in mid- 
January this year, while on Christmas day, three 
weeks before, at Winter Park, I had picked rich 
ripe strawberries for my own eating from Irv- 
ing Bacheiler’s vines as he showed us New Eng- 
landers over his estate with its fifty lake-bor- 
dered acres which he has rescued from their 
tropical jungle and is transforming into the 
loveliest home we saw in all Florida. 

The body of the book consists of brilliant 
short stories which reveal America to their 
readers. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW. 


BY OTIS E. HALL 
Springfield, Mass. 


More than 2,000 boys and girls in Hampden County, 
“Massachusetts, learned the value of ownership and pro- 
duction through the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in 1921. 
The production of these youngsters reached a value of 
-over $40,000. As the total cost was only $14,047, their 
work shows a profit of $26,788. This in a very substantial 
way has proved to them the value of their own efforts. 
-But more important than profit is the interest aroused 
not only among the young people themselves, but in their 
families and communities, for wherever youngsters are 
‘engaged in these clubs, their parents and companions take 
a personal interest in the work. These boys and girls 
learn to do things for themselves, to handle money in a 
-business-like way. They feel the importance of owning 
things, and by efficient management getting a fair return 
for their labor. 

Club work .makes money for the young people but it 
“makes something more than that—strong, resourceful men 
-and women, able to take care of themselves and lead use- 
ful, independent lives. 

There were 105 organized clubs in the county with a 
total enrollment of 2,099. These included baby beef, bee, 
canning, corn, garden, pig, potato, poultry, and sheep 
clubs, embracing almost every variety of garden and farm 
products. 

The contests for championships and the various prizes 
offered aroused interest not only in the local communi- 
ties from which the contestants came, but in the cities and 
‘towns throughout the county. 

Having won first place in two of the three contests in 
the Baby Beef project, Edwin King, eleven years old, now 
becomes the Hampden County champion in the Baby Beef 
work. This was Edwin’s first year in the Baby Beef 
contest, but from the very start he demonstrated unusual 
skill in the handling of his calf. At the Exposition he 
received first prize in the show ring for having the best 
steer in the Eastern Hampden County Club. Now the 
committee in charge of the Samuel Russell, Jr., prize for 
‘business management awards Edwin first prize over all 
the contestants both in and outside of Hampden County 
for having submitted the best record book and written 
report of how he managed his steer. Being the only con- 
‘testant ranking first in two phases in the contest, he auto- 
matically becomes the champion for Hampden County. 

When “Jack” arrived at the King home, on November 
27, 1920, he weighed 471 pounds. When he left for the 
Exposition on September 18, 1921, he weighed 991 pounds, 
‘having made a gain of 520 pounds. 

The cost of feed and pasture required to make the 
steer a prize winner was $64.85. The selling price for him 
was sixteen cents per pound, or a total of $158.56. This 
left Edwin $38.51 for his bank account, which added to 
‘his $70 in prize money, gave him a nice little sum of 
‘$110 as net profit. 

— 


OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside the door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 
—Malone. 


There are 700,000 classroom teachers in American 
schools today. 


THE CONTAGION OF IT. 

Other things spread from man to man and house to 
house by infection besides smallpox, diphtheria, measles 
and scarlet fever. Pessimism, gloom, hopelessness, 
despair, travel on their dreary ways after much the same 
fashion. When half the men you meet tell you the world 
is on the down grade and will soon skid around some fatal 
curve and go to smash, that business is never going to 
pick up and set the wheels of industr¥’ whirling again, 
that morally we are sliding back into night and darkness, 
you are quite tempted to think they may be right, and, 
catching the germ of this painful disease, go spreading it 
around among your friends. 

True it is that we must pay the price of the most bank- 
rupting war in history. We must face many a dark and 
threatening day. But just as men and nations have pulled 
themselves together after times of disaster and seeming 
ruin, so we are going t~ again. Blessed be the man who 
will not surrender his faith either in God or his human 
kind, who will spread hope and cheer and confidence 
among his fellows, overcoming by the infection of his 
nobler spirit the pessimism of the narrow-visioned and 
the faithless—“Our Dumb Animals.” 

PRINCIPAL GIVES PARENTS A SHOCK. 

Recently, the principal of a school in Toronto sent out 
a questionnaire to the parents of the pupils in his charge, 
and, considering the number who flunked, it was gen- 
erally admitted that the schoolmaster had set the parents 
a stiffer test than he had given the children in the June 
exams. Here is what he asked them :— 

1. Do you yisit the school to inquire about your child’s 
progress and deportment and to see if you can help the 
teacher to help the child? 

2. Do you encourage your child in respect for teach- 
ers and others in authority? 

3. Do you.send your child to bed in time so that he 
will be rested and’ fit for study? 

4. Do you provide plain, nourishing food and see that 
your child is up in time to eat a good breakfast? 

5. Do you teach your child to read the papers and find 
out the best in them, and do you encourage an interest ia 
public affairs? 

6. Do you avoid gossip and the telling of incidents 
which may be misinterpreted by your children? 

7. Do you encourage helpful conversation at the table? 

& Do you interest yourself in your child’s sports and 
amusements and friendships? 

9. Do you comply with the rules of public health in 
your home, and do you keep in mind the fact that while 
the school may do much to instill the right principles, 
your children are handicapped if you do not support it, 
by instilling obedience and high ideals of patriotism and 
personal life? 

There’s no reason for restricting so good a thing to 
Toronto. Any city, any school, any family, may find a 
little such heartsearching a valuable awakener. The 
school doesn’t bear all the responsibility for your child’s 
welfare today, nor for his future when it graduates him. 
The home, after all, is the seat of ultimate responsibility. 
The psychological atmosphere of the home is the founda- 
tion of a child’s success in after life, far more than a 
scholarship or brilliancy. 

There’s been a regular epidemic lately of blaming the 
schools for everything from a young person’s bad social 
behavior to the amount that college graduates don’t know. 
But how about asking the home to at least share the re- 
sponsibility with the school? It sounds like a pretty good 
idea.—From the Highland Park Teachers’ Bulletin. 
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IS YOUR “SCARE” IN THIS LIST? 
BY J. B. EDMONSON 
Moderator-Topics.] 

The following list of statements intended to frighten 
thigh school students is the result of contributions given 
to me by a group of University of Michigan seniors. 
Examine the list to discover your favorite expression, or 
the favorite expression of some one of your associates or 
former teachers :— 

1. “If you do not want to pay attention, you will be 
the loser and you will pay for it at the end of the year.” 

2. “It doesn’t make any difference to me whether 
you get through or not.” 

3. “I may give a test at any time, so be prepared.” 

4. “If I catch anyone whispering during the class, 
they may leave the class and not come back.” 

5. “It’s nothing to me whether you learn anythinz 
or not.” 

6. “What will your parents think if you don’t pass 
your grades?” 

7. “When students have one way of fooling me I 
have twenty ways of fooling them.” 

& “Let this be a warning to you.” 

9. “Exams may be expected any day.” 

10. “If you don’t buckle down and get this work now, 
I don’t know how you will ever get through next year, 
for it is even harder.” 

11. “You have given me only excuses so far, from now 
on you will have to produce results.” 

12. “If you do not keep quiet I shall be forced to re- 
port you to your grade principal.” 

13. “If your work does not pick up at once you had 
‘better withdraw from the class.” 

14. “The office is at the other end of the hall.” 

15. “Everything depends on this examination regard- 
less of daily work.” 

16. “There is absolutely no excuse for a late paper— 
it will be marked ‘D’ regardless of its merits.” 

17. “I seldom pass more than half the class.” 

18. “Here’s the material, take it or leave it, I don’t 
care.” 

19. “If you can’t get this, this is no place for you, 
you are in the wrong pew.” 

20. “It is immaterial to me whether you get anything 
out of this.” 

21. “If your work isn’t in, it is your own fault. The 
poor list on Monday will show.” 

22. “From now on it is up to you.” 

23. “It’s entirely your business whether you study 
or don’t study; but it is my business to grade you accord- 
ingly.” 

24. “Don’t study if you don’t want to—you are the 
loser.” 

25. “Play around now, you will be sorry in June.” 


KEEP YOUR GRIT. 


[Nebraska Teacher.] 
FIRST 
Hang on! Cling on! No matter what they say. 
Push on! Sing on! Things will come your way. 
Sitting down and whining never helps a bit; 
Best way to get there is by keeping up your grit. 


SECOND 
Don’t give up hoping when the ship goes down. 
Grab a spar or something—just refuse to drown. 
Don’t think you’re dying just because you're hit. 
Smile in face of danger and hang to your grit. 


THIRD 
Folks die too easy—they sort of fade away, 


Make a little error, and give up in dismay. 

Kind of man that’s needed is the man of ready wit 

To laugh at pain and trouble and keep his grit. 

—Louis E. Thayer. 
—o-— 
Garfield, Washington, January 19, 1922. 

Oberlin College does NOT have the honor of being 
the first school to adopt the plan for a four-year super- 
visor’s training course in music. _ 

The University of the State of Washington, situated at 
Seattle, has had such a course in operation for several 
years, and has already graduates at work. The course 
at the University of Washington is such as that planned 
for Oberlin. The degree is Bachelor of Music with a 
major in public .school music. 

Very truly, 
Alexander Strachan. 


EIGHTY-SEVEN NEW HAMPSHIRE YOUTHS IN 
HARVARD. 


There are eighty-seven New Hampshire men at Harvard 
this year, according to official figures made public by the 
university. 

In the departments included in the university’s total en- 
rollmént of 6,073 men, students from New Hampshire are 
distributed as follows: Harvard College, 32, of whom 
eight are freshmén; Law School, 16; Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 10; Medical School, 8; Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, 7; Engineering School, 6; 
all other departments, &. 


SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER TRAVELING, - 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with a 
Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and Experience 
and a Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other women teachers have done it. 
They say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, 


. broader in your relationship to the parents, and more 


appreciative of the limited opportunity of the average 
child in his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who 
closed their school year all tired out and looked for- 
ward to a summer spent fighting the high cost of liv- 


ing have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why not” 


you? 

If you’re between the ages. of 25 and 40, willing to 
learn, ambitious to do big things, free to travel ex- 
tensively, and have two years normal or college train- 
ing combined with three or more years of teaching 
experience, we would like to tell you about this work 
of ours. It’s so different from school work that it 
offers complete change and a profitable happy vaca- 
tion. 

Last summer we added several teachers to our or- 
ganization; some of them made over $1,000 during the 
vacation period and the average was better than $50.00 
a week—33% of them were offered permanent posi- 
tions in September and are with us today. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambi- 
tious woman, actually interested in working hard for 
big returns and willing to spend the whole vacation 
with us. Good health is very essential. 

Teil us about your education, about your teaching 
experience. Give your age and any other informa- 
tion that will help make your application stand out 
from the mass. Remember that first preference will 
be given to those who can start earliest and work 
longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them 
with everything needed free of charge, and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to point 


. throughout the summer. 


A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher 
selected tor the purpose of taking care of expenses 
while she is getting started and learning the business, 
and every one will be given an opportunity to earn at 
ieast $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning work. Address 
Dept. 4, S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, IN. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SELF-HELP ENGLISH LESSSONS. By Julia H. 
Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 2126 Prairie avenue, Chicago: World Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Here are three rare books for pupils’ use and one for 
the teacher. We chance to have known much about the 
creation of these books. They grew instead of being 
made. 

John J. Mahoney is a good deal of a genius. Every- 
thing he has done since we first knew him has been the 
breeding of pure-thought for the eradication of some 
scrub-thought in education. 


Whether Wohlfarth or Mahoney has done the most in- 


the promotion of the growth of “Self-Help English Les- 

sons” is inmaterial, but from start to finish there is the 

quiver of pure-bred pedagogical art in the series. 

There is nothing learned that is worth while in the study 
of English that the pupil does not learn himself. There 
must be Self-Help or it is not usable English that results 
from the study. 

Self-Help English Lessons plan that from the first day 
the little people study English in school till the time they 
leave the elementary grades English shall grow with them 
as naturally as they grow in their social ‘life, in their 
change of style of garments, or style of hair dressing. 

The keynote to the right use of these books is to offer 
the children every possible temptation to enjoy using 
effective English; to use a fashionable phrase of the day, 
to expose the children to the desire to say and write lam 
best thing in the best way for his years. 

THE WORLD REMAPPED. A Summary of the 
Geographical Results of the Peace Settlements After 
the World War. By R. Baxter Blair. Chicago: 
Denoyer-Geppert Company. Heavy paper. 9&0 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. 


This book has certainly the most information up-to-" 


the-minute that we have ever seen for 20 cents, and 
for school use it can be had for 15 cents and even for 
less by conferring with the publishers. - 

We should think it would sell by the hundred thous- 
and. It is certajnly a wonderful publication, not only 
because of the limitless facts of the Remapped World 
but because of the way the facts are presented. We 
can give no idea of its value and it is hardly worth 
attempting when any one can get a copy for 20 cents, 
postage paid, by writing to the Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany. 

Personally we have carried it with us for thousands 
of miles that we might have its information at hand. 
If we could not replace it we would not, part with it 
for ten times the price. 

The reason Mr, Blair could produce such a book and 
the reason the Denoyer-Geppert Company can pub- 
lish it at such a price is because they have at com- 
mand for use in map making every conceivable fact and 
the most famous group of scholars and artists America 
can produce. 


FERNWOOD COMMUNITY CENTRE. By James 
W. Tavenner, superintendent Consolidated Schools, Co- 
burg, Iowa. Illustrated with twelve full-page draw- 
ings. Boston: The Roxburgh Publishing Company, 61 
Court Street. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

We have personally known Superintendent Tavenner 
in his transformation of a rural school district into a 
charming Community Centre. He was one of the first 
men to do this. It was in Page County, Iowa, when Jessie 
Field was in her country life glory. Mr- Tavenner 
caught the spirit of the Roosevelt Country Life Confer- 


ence in the dawning and that he has kept the pace is evi- 
denced by the authorship of “Fernwood Community 
Centre.” 

This book deserves as universal a reading as Herbert 
Quick’s “Brown Mouse.” It probably lacks the novelist’s 
art which Herbert Quick gave “Brown Mouse,” and per- 
haps it lacks the personality of great leaders which Jessie 
Field, Marie Turner Harvey and Edward J. Tobin gave 
“Brown Mouse,” and it certainly has not as good a name 
for a novel as the novel name which Herbert Quick 
selected, but it is an even more up-to-the-minute account 
of the ideal community life of today. 

Unfortunately no one will think of “Fernwood Centre” 
as a story as no one ever thought of “Brown Mouse” as 
an educational book. 

Also, the Roxburgh Publishing Company is not known 
as an educational publishing house and Herbert Quick’s 
publishers were known to all school people, and Taven- 
ner is not known to the educational world and the liter- 
ary world as is Herbert Quick. 

In brief we wish “Fernwood Community Centre” could 
play a part in every rural community and we fear it 
cannot for the reasons specified. 


THE GRANGE MASTER AND THE GRANGE 
LECTURER. By Jennie Buell, secretary and past 
lecturer, Michigan State Grange. With an_ introduc- 
tion by Kenyon L. Butterfield, president, Massachu- 
setts College of Agriculture, editor of “The Farmers’ 
Bookshelf.” New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 

The Grange has a larger membership than at any other 
time in its history except fifty years ago, when it swept 
the country evangelistically with a sort of crusade de- 
yotion. The Grange has for all these years been the best 
organization for leadership in the training of farmers 
and farmers’ wives for comfort and profit in their life in 
the home and on the farm, and Jennie Buell has no super- 
ior in the entire country when it comes to a first-hand 
close touch with the Grange and all of its doings. From 
1890 to 1908 she was state secretary of the Grange for 
Michigan, then lecturer for six years until 1915, when she 
was again elected state secretary, which office she still 
holds. She has been a prolific writer for the Michigan 
Farmer, State Grange Bulletin, Rural New Yorker, and 
Northwestern Farmer. Her book, “One Woman's 
Work for Farm Women,” a biography of Mrs. Mary A. 
Mayo, is a book of exceptional merit. 

Miss Buell has put within the covers of “The Grange 
Master and Grange Lecturer” much of the personality 
that has led to her official popularity for thirty-five years 
in ‘State Grange work in one of the leading agricultural 
states of the Union. Part One is historical and descrip- 
tive, Part Two is suggestively helpful to Grange masters, 
and Part Three deals directly with the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the Grange lecturer. 

The book is indispensable to success in leadership of 
farmers and their wives, but it is equally important that 
all who would interpret modern farm problems should 
read this attractive story of up-to-date farm life and its 
problems. 


THE CORNER HOUSE GIRLS. By Grace Brooks 
Hill. Newark, N. J.: Bearse and Hopkins. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 

“The Corner House Girls” is a series of ten stories for 
girls from eight to twelve years of age by Grace Brooks 
Hill. They are naturally preachy, but the bait is sweet 
enough and thrilling endugh so that little girls swallow 
the moral with ardent relish, and never shy at the sermon 
because of the personality of the preacher. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a litab or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. Ali benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


then mai! you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4417.0. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


l your Protective Benefits. 

l whole story and booklet of testimonials. 

! 


Name 


\ 
DR. A. E. WINSHIP | 


I am interested 


Address 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘*Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
pa f to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Build 
Lincoln, Neb. 


(This covpon places the sender under no obligation) 


in. knowing about 
Send me the 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
taation are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Helé 


FEBRUARY. 
Department of Superin- 
E. A., Chicago. 
MARCH. 

North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later. Presi- 


26-Mar. 3: 
tendence, N. 


dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 
Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 

APRIL. 

20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 
Ville. 

JULY. 
3-9: National Education Associa- 


tion, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Thomas S. Weaver, 
for the past twenty-one years super- 
intendent of schools in Hartford, died 
suddenly of heart disease Wednesday 
morning, February & Mr. Weaver 
was deeply interested in his work and 
rendered very efficient service. He 
was widely known in the state, and 
popular among a large and wide cir- 
cle of acquaintances and friends. He 
celebrated his seventy-seventh  birth- 
day on Sunday, February 5. 

WEST HARTFORD. The new AI- 
fred Plant Junior High School build- 
ing just completed was opened for 
public inspection in connection with a 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, held in the Assembly Hall 
Wednesday evening, February 8, at 8 
o'clock. A banquet was served in the 
gymnasium at 6.30, Mrs. A. H. Yost, 
president of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, presided at the banquet and 
the assembly. A. H. Yost, chair- 
man of the Town School committee, 
made a brief address relative to pres- 
ent conditions and future accommo- 
dations for the schools, and Superin- 
tendent W. H. Hall gave a historical 
sketch of West Hartford schools, 
from 1710 to the present time. There 


was a large attendance of parents and 


citizens, 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Student Teaching 
will meet at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Monday and Tuesday fore- 
noons, February 27 and 28. The two 
sessions will have several reports of 
studies by members and committees 
and addresses by Dr. W. C. Bagley 
and Dr. L. D. Coffman. Recommenda- 
tions concerning standards in student 
teaching will be considered. 

CHICAGO. The annual meeting of 
the National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method will be held in Chicago 
February 28 and March 1. Head- 
quarters, the Stratford Hotel. Presi- 
dent, C. L. Wrieht, Huntington, W. 
Va.; secretary, Tames F. Hosic. Teach- 
ers 
New York. 


INDIANA, 
INDIANAPOLIS. There are more 


College, Columbia University, . 


boys than girls graduating from the 

eighth grade in the mid-year pro- 

motion, and 1,406 of the 1,493 wiil 

enter the high schools of the city. 
IOWA. 

IOWA CITY. A diamond jubilee 
celebration at the State University of 
Iowa on February 25 will commemor- 
ate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the university’s establishment with an 
all-day program depicting the progress 
made during three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

Featuring the day will be a mass 
meeting in the morning taking the 
form of an historical review. Next in 
the day’s events will be a distinctive 
and historically impressive pageant 
written for the occasion by Professor 
Edwin Ford Piper of the Department 
of English, and directed by Professor 
E. C. Mabie of the Department of 
Speech. Student organizations are 
lending support to make this a note- 
worthy event. 

Another feature of the jubilee will 
be the special edition of The Iowa 
Alumnus, which will appear more than 
double its customary size with special 
articles and illustrations relating to 
the occasion. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

NEW BEDFORD. The introduc- 
tion of a slot machine as a promoter 
of thrift is evidently a success. Inten 
elementary schools $3,415 was dropped 
in in the first seven weeks after they 
were installed. 

RUTLAND. Mrs. Susan L. Brown 
will be unopposed for the three-year 
term on the school committee. She 
will be the first woman to serve on 
the school committee in more than 
forty years. 

STOUGHTON. The contract for 
a new high school has been signed and 
the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy about September 1. 

The building will be of Barrington 
tapestry brick with limestone trim and 
will have a frontage of 122 feet. On 
the ground floor will be a large hall 
to serve as gymnasium, but with a 
portable stage and a storage room for 
seats. Above this is a lecture room 
capable of seating 350. There is a 
science suite, two preparation rooms 
and a small lecture hall with demon- 
stration table; a commercial suite with 
rooms for typewriting, shorthand and 
bookkeening, and space for a model 
bank. There is a library and a sem- 
inar room next the study hall, and a 
manual training group. In the admin- 
istrative department, in addition to the 
office, waiting room and _ vault as- 
signed the principal, the medical di- 
rector has an office, and there is also 
one for the gymnasium instructor ad- 
joining the showers and lockers, 


MICHIGAN. 

FLINT. At the Clark School a 
Students’ Council makes the laws and 
attends to their enforcement. The 
idea of Student Council was orig- 
inated by Miss Mary H. Coates, prin- 
cipal of the Clark School. and was in- 
troduced September 1, 1919, with the 
co-operation of the other members of 
the facultv. 


The following quotation’ from the: 


preface to the by-laws of the Stu- 
dents’ Council briefly and clearly sets 
forth the purnose of organization :— 

“Through class democracy the chil- 
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dren get an appreciation of the duties. 
and obligations of school life. This. 
broadens the conception of citizenship. 
that deals with that larger social 
group, the world.” 

_ There are four distinct departments 
in the organization of the Student 
Council, namely the sanitary squad 
police department, the fire department. 
and the safety department. 

The sanitary squad assumes the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the school 
grounds clean and free from waste 
paper, while the interior of the entire 
Clark School is inspected by them. 
each day at the conclusion of the day 
to determine whether the desks and 
rooms are left in an orderly fashion. 

The safety of the children of the 
entire school is placed in the hands of 
the members of the safety squad. The 
little tots of the lower grades are es- 
corted safely across the crowded thor- 
oughfares to their homes each night 
by members of this squad. 

The fire squad presents the most 
striking feature. There are nineteen, 
students enrolled in this squad, and 
through their work the fire drills of 
the school have become a real example 
of speed and efficiency. It is an iron 
bound regulation with this organiza- 
tion that when a fire alarm is sounded 
every person in the building from: 
the principal down must leave the 
building. The moment the fire gong 
is sounded the members of this squad 
each of whom is appointed to an 
exit where they make certain that 
everything is clear, take their place. 
Another group of this squad go to alf 
the remote parts of the building to- 
make certain that every child is out. 
In an exhibition drill the 726 students 
enrolled in the school made their exit 
in forty-nine seconds, one of the best 
records made in any school in the city. 

Once every week the heads of these 
departments meet along with a regu- 
larly appointed representative from 
each room of the Clark School, and 
this body of students make un what is 
known as the Student Council. Be- 
fore this council all matters of discip- 
line among the students and problems 
relating to the various departments 
are given consideration. 


MINNESOTA. 
MANKATO. The State Teachers 
College lost its main building by fire- 
of unknown origin on February 5. 
—- estimated at half a million dol- 
rs. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. Governor Miller has. 
come out squarely for the Downing 
bill, which would increase the term of 
office of superintendents of schools in 
first-class cities from six to ten years 
and would provide that associate su- 
perintendents in New York City could 
not be removed except on charges. 

SYRACUSE. Attendance at night 
schools during the first three months. 
of the term shows a marked increase 
over records of 1920, according to the 
report of Clarence L. Hewitt, superin- 
tendent of adult education, despite the 
fact registration is smaller. The de- 
partment is pleased with the - report, 
which shows night school _ students, 
particularly the foreign born, are pur- 
suing their studies with a regularity 
greater than in previous years. 

The board of education is constantly 
providing something new in the course 
to keep alive the interest of students. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


the Use and Abuse 
Free Text Books 


THAT MAKE 


Holden Book Covers 


SO NECESSARY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The latest innovation announced by 
Mr. Hewitt is a series of health talks. 
Mrs. Grace Tobey Lockwood, a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University and form- 
erly associated with the biological 
laboratory there, will begin a series of 
health talks. Mrs. Lockwood gives a 
lesson on prevention of tuberculosis 
before each class in the city night 
school system. 

Educational posters will be shown. 
These have been prepared by the 
Onondaga County Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. In order to cement the ef- 
fects of Mrs. Lockwood’s lectures 
each class will have a debate in Eng- 
lish immediately afterward, to show 


what the individuals learned and how 
they best can apply this knowledge in 
their daily lives. 

Although the total registration for 
the first three months of the present 
school year lacks nine of equaling the 
registration of the corresponding three 
months of 1920, the actual average at- 
tendance is about 100 greater, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hewitt. The better atten- 
dance is due to better organization of 
the schools and better training and 
experience on the part of teachers. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. School Topics, the 
official publication of the Cleveland 


School Department, has suggested 
the following program for parent- 
teacher organization activities :— 

l. A study of the school system 


emphasizing new features or features. 


of special local interest, through model 
lessons given to pupils or parents, ad- 
dresses by school officials, etc. 

2. A study of the school’s or the 
children’s needs, and possible methods 
of supplying them. 

3. A study of pupil government 
and other democratic methods of 
school management and discussions of 
corresponding methods in the home. 
Talks by pupils acting as officer, 
demonstrations, etc., are helpful. 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home, 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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# TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


The Parker 


Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Send for circular and registratidh form free. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
Petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


4. A study of the attendance prob- 
lem and an effort to lessen absence 
and tardiness. 

5. A study of delinquency and its 
causes with suggestions for preven- 
tion. 

6. A study of laws. relating to 
children and schools, with discussion 
of proposed and needed legislation. _ 

7. A study of education for lei- 
sure, including discussions of movies, 
dances, music, art, literature, etc. _ 

8 A study of the care and train- 
ing of children of pre-school years. 

An effort to improve the health 
of the children by attention to nutri- 
tion, exercise, fresh air, correction of 
defects, etc., with tests and records to 
show gain. 

10. A thrift campaign with instruc- 
tion as to best ways of saving food, 
clothing, money, time, energy, etc. 

11. A Safety First campaign, as 
carried on for pupils. 

12. Volunteer aid to schools—play 
or lunch supervision, management of 
after-school dramatic or debating 
clubs in elementary schools, chaperon- 
ing of parties, trips, etc. 

13.. Special visits to schools, open 
days, demonstration classes, etc... with 
opportunities for questions and discus- 
sion. 

14. Americanization work in for- 
eign districts and special efforts to de- 
velop neighborly feeling in mixed 
communities. 

15. Plans for making school work 
of children function in homes, par- 
ticularly manual training, sewing, 
cooking and art. 3 

16. The part of home and school in 
vocational guidance. 

17. Plan for co-operation of other 
agencies (church, library, court, etc.) 
with home and school in a comprehen- 
sive program of training for citizen- 
ship. 


CLEVELAND. Murray Hill School 
has worked out an interesting way to 
teach spelling, by taking advantage of 
a child’s love of action. The words 
are listed on the blackboard to avoid 
mis-spelling. The teacher presents 
the word and lets the children guess 
what word is being dramatized or pic- 
tured. The child who is sure he 
knows the word stands and spells it. 
Later the children dramatize the 
words they have learned, calling on 


some other child to spell them. This 


obtains excellent attefition, enlivens 
the drill, and produces a happy atmos- 
phere. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
TITUSVILLE. It is reported that 


cline to be a candidate for re-election 
in May. ; 
WARREN. Superintendent R. T. 
Adams is reported to have declined to 
be a candidate for re-election in May. 


TENNESSEE. 


B. O. Duggan, state high school in- 
spector of ‘Lennessee, has resigned to 
accept a position in the department of 
education of the University of Ten- 
nessee. His resignation was effective 
February 10, at which time he entered 
upon his new. duties. 

Mr. Duggan became high school in- 
spector in 1919, after a long educa- 
tional experience in various capacities 
as teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent. For eight years previous to his 
election to the office of high school 
inspector he had been superintendent 
of the city schools of Covington, Ten- 
nessee, where he did a fine piece of 
constructive work, developing and en- 
larging the county high school there, 
and materially strengthening and im- 
proving the elementary schools. 

Mr. Duggan’s direction of the high 
schools of the state has been success- 
ful. He has visited every first class 
high school in the state and many 
others of lower rank. He has en- 
couraged high school principals and 
teachers, and by his counsel and sug- 
gestions has stimulated the high school 
situation throughout the state. 

The present system of state aided 
county high schools in Tennessee was 
begun in 1909, and there has been 
progress in the high school situation 
during every year since. 

At the beginning of: his term there 
were 429 county high schools in the 
state, 109 of them being first class, 
four-year schools. His biennial re- 
port, just made to the State Board of 
Education, shows 544 high schools, of 
which 187 rank as first class. 

The enrollment in the high schools, 
the number of graduates and teachers 
have substantially increased. This 
year the enrollment in county high 
schools is over 25,000, a gain of 6,000 
over the 1920 enrollment, and the 
number of graduates from the first 
class, four-year high schools will be 
nearly 3,000, an increase of nearly 
1,500 during the biennial period. 

The system of grading high schools 
inaugurated by Mr. Duggan has raised 
the standard of hich schools all over 
the state. His resignation has caused 
universal regret. 


WISCONSIN. 
In January Superintendent Ila- 


Henry Pease, superintendent, will de-» han appdrtioned’ the $3,986,000 due 
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the common schools of Wisconsj 
State aid. The distribution wes aa 
on the basis of $3.77 for each pupil 
between four and twenty years ot age 
residing in the town or city school 
district, at the time of the 1920 cen- 
sus. 

ie he .state department of education 
in Wisconsin has handed down a 
ruling to the effect that “a teacher in 
Wisconsin who may be, quarantined 
with her school closed because of 
smallpox, is entitled to a salary dur- 
ing the period of quarantine provided 
she holds herself ready at all times 
to continue her work.” 


_ The Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at their recent convention adopted 
a representative plan of government. 
Any, county or :city unit-is entitied to 
a delegate in the representative assem- 
bly for every fifty teachers. 

CUDAHY. Total savings deposits 
of pupils amount to $7,000, or an 
average of $12.74 per pupil. 

MADISON. Of a total of 2,587 
school teachers enrolled at the 1921 
Summer Session of the University of 
Wisconsin, 288 were university, col- 
lege or normal school instructors, 
were superintendents or princi- 
pals, 1,184 were high school teachers, 
and 937 were teachers in the graded 
or other elementary schools, accord- 
ing to the recent report of the direc- 
tor. About 750 were from Wisconsin 
cities. 

Of the university, college, and nor- 
mal school teachers, 106 had higher 
degrees, 141 had bachelor degrees, 19 
had normal degrees, and 22 had no 
degrees. Five school _ superinten- 
dents and principals had higher de- 
grees, 61 had bachelor degrees, 92 had 
normal degrees, and 20 had no de- 
grees. 

Among the high school teachers at- 
tending the 1921 Wisconsin Summer 
Session, 43 had higher degrees, 618 
had bachelor degrees, 449 had normal 
degrees, and 74 had no degrees. Of 
the other teachers, 5 had higher de- 
grees, 78 had bachelor degrees, 440 
had normal degrees, and 414 had no 
degrees. 


MENASHA. “Visit Your School” 
was the slogan that confronted the 
citizens of Menasha in all public places 
last month. Adults were urged to 
come and see the progress that has 
been made in school work since their 
young days. 

MILWAUKEE. Milwaukee school 
teachers are to hear a series of six 
lectures this winter on outstanding 
phases of the present world situation, 
under the general head of “America’s 
Foreign Problems,” to be delivered by 
professors in the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Professor W. A. Scott, director of 
the Course in Commerce at the uni- 


versity, will discuss “World Business.” . 


Professor V. G. Finch of the geology 
and geography department will lec- 
ture on “Undeveloped Natural Re- 
sources.” 

Professor G. H. Stuart will talk on 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRIDGEWATER, MASS 

Course for teachers in Junior High 

Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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“Centralizing and De-Centralizing | 
Tendencies in Modern Europe,”—a 
study of certain temdencies in modern 
Europeas history and their bearing on 
present imternational problems. Pre- | 1s 
fessor Carl R. Fish of the American 
history departmest will speak oa 
“The Far East aed Our Foreign Peli- 
cies.” “Imternational Problems ef 
Labor” is te be discussed by Prefessor 
John R. Commons of the cconemics 
department, and Prefessor Araold B. 
Hall will lecture on “Isternatienal 
Co-operation.” 


OSHKOSH. The normal school 
recently celebrated the fiftieth 
versary of ite founding. 


OSHKOSH. Oshkosh has imaugur- 
ated a citizens’ committee to werk 
with the public schools for their ad- 
vancement. At the suggestion of the 
superintendent, C. C. Bishop, one 
member was sent from every organi- 
zation doing any civic work. These 
people will keep in touch with the 
schools and keep their organizations 
informed as to the school needs and 
accomplishments. Oshkosh people are 
much pleased with the idea. They are 
proud of their schools and aaturaily 
want them to excel. They see this 
citizens’ committee as a way they can 
accomplish their ideals for the schools 
through enlightened public sentiment. 


PLATTEVILLE. A new, schedule 
of school hours was proposed for the 
high school, and was submitted to the 
students for vote. It was approved 
by them. By the new schedule school 
opens at 8.30 and contimues until 
twelve, opens again at 1.25 and closes 
at 3.15. The faculty and the students 
both feel that the change will give the 
students am opportunity to ¢ part, 
after schoe! hours, im profitable activi- 
ties associated with school life, ry) 
well as to employ their time im many 
instances im useful eed profitable 
ways outside of school. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


Saint Leuls Misseuri 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TEN YE ARS’ follow-up work fs net required for every teacher on our list, but when it 
escurs tn the ease ef the real teacher tte resnits are well worth while. In 
1910 a young woman in Bath, How Brenswick, asked us te pinee ker in the States, preferably in 
Hew Yerk, and we were = seon able to atre hers substitute tion in the Syracuse Central 
high follewed by nos > seuthern York. Im 1918 she accepted through us Latin. 
French pesition in we gh soheel, tve youre then resigning te assist 
tm the Dusiness whieh her t her Preech by study abroad, and 
wae 4. Laver she decided _ -Ay two years at the University of 
adding some October, 1921, she retursed 
heme before niag more. bead expressed a preference fer 
Virgteia er Califoraia os to lean At hoti time the Athens, West Virginia, normal 
asked us a reeom mend o of Feench ond at $175 to $200 a month. By 
wire of cur candidates, recommended her alone. and she WERK. 
began work Febraary tet, completing for our Ageney a of follow-up 


THE SCHOGL BULLETIN TEACHERS C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
Wacbtegtos Gyraerse, New York 
25 East Jacksen 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


87tm year. Promotion? Do you Gegerve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
and one elients curaly wants you. for booklet, “Teaching as 
Basiness,” anf how others advanee. Be one of them. 


@ther efiices: GT Ave. Hew Youk; Symes Building, Denver 


aad Schools and Fami 
Predeseces, Principals, Assistants, Tut 


MERICAN :: BACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mrs. J. YCAING-PULTOG, Gaien Square, New York. 


teachers and has filled hua- 


Agency 


tendher fer any desirable place er mew 
where a tancher may be wanted, addroas 8. Si Uetes Bquare, New York. 


SCHERMERHGE superior peo 
Oty candidates. Services 


W. Pres. free to school offieials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS EB. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Propriceer Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6006 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


| SEND FOR NEW | 
DESK MAP SAMPLES 


The coupon and 10c. in coin or 
stamps will bring you a set of 
12 new desk outline maps and list. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E, OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, 


(JE2-22) 


FOLK DANCES 


Games, Festivals, Pageants 


Send for illustrated circular with 
Tables of Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


118 EAST 25TH ST. NEW YORK 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILBY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers m Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St... 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone Manager, 
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Music for Children 


with the 


Victrola 


S. PAT. 


Noble Melodies, Long the Delight of Adults, Now the Heritage of the Littlest 
Ears; for Cultural Hearing, Humming, Rhythmic Expression, Instrument 


Study; Especially Recorded with 


Old Melodies and Lullabies } —Suitable Instrumentation 


(1) Hush My Babe (Old Cradle Song) ( Rosseau) . = 
Viola Solo) (2) Land (Hindoostan a) —Special Arrangements, within 
range of child voice. 


Violin Solo) (3) Thou Fount of Every é 
John Wyeth) (Viola Solo) > 18622 
“Ermine” 
—Short, Clear, Simple Melody 
—Strong Rhythmic Appeal 


kobowski) (Violin 
Sole) Birds in the Night (Sw?/ivan) (Clari- 


(1) Rocka-bre Baby lin Solo) (2) Sweet) 
(Violin Solo) 18664 


(1) Adeste Fideles (Portuga!) (Bell Solo) (2) The 
First Nowell (7raditzona!) (Oboe Solo) (3) 
Nazareth (Gounod) (Violin Solo) 


(1) How Lovely Are Messengers (“S/. Paxui’’) 
-’Cello Duco (2) See, the ‘ring 
Comes (“Judas Maccabacus”) ( et 


Due 
(1) If With All Your Hearts (“Ziijah”) (V 


iola 
Solo 2) Pastoral Symphony (“Messiah”) 


() Aida (“Aida”) (Violin Solo) (2) HIS MASTERS VOICE 
tay Forsive You (“Martha”) (Oboe REG US PAT OFF. 


men”) (Flute Solo) ! This trademark and the trademarked 


bisess 


(°C 
Trovatore’’) (Cornet Solo) 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Star (“Tan Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
4) tae is Fickle (“Rigoletto”) (Celesta Camden, N. J. 


Popular Classics 
(1) (Herbert) (Piccolo Solo) (2) jeocnd) 
of the Bells (Planguctte) (Bells) (3) Hamor- 


ymphony thoven assoon 

‘hoven) (Clarinet Duet) (4) Sarabande 

(Oboe Solo) J 


a 


Have You Seen “ Music Appreciation for Little Children P”’ 
For further information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write to 
7 Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
‘Camden, New Jersey 
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